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SPIRITUAL VALUES IN AN AGE OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICT 


Lutheran Workers Discuss Welfare Topics 
By Dr. Ambrose Hering 


WHILE THE recent National Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Conference at Philadelphia 
brought together workers from many sec- 
tions of the country, from different fields 
of service, and from different synods, such 
diversities did not prevent agreement that 
in an age of transition and social conflict 
spiritual values and eternal truths need 
special emphasis. 

The government and secular agencies 
may have extensive physical facilities and 
staff personnel may represent the highest 
professional skill, and yet in spite of these 
provisions the basic causes of human 
misery and maladjustment may continue 
unchecked. As President C. F. Schaffnit 
of the Detroit Lutheran Charities pointed 
out, a hundred years ago Horace Mann, 
in pleading with Congress for adequate 
public school facilities for every child, 
promised by means of a more perfected 
common school system to close every jail 
in the nation. 

Similar promises and cure-alls are heard 
in the land today. The American public 
still forgets easily, and straight thinking 
is indulged in only by the few. The 
church agencies may not have the financial 
and material resources of the secular 
agencies, but they have inner reserves of 
light and power. They know the roots of 
conflict and greed. They also know the 
only strength which is able to cleanse from 
sin and to build out of broken and shat- 
tered lives new personalities—transformed 
and renewed by the grace of God. While 
human nature continues the same, there 
can be no substitute for the spiritual and 
the redemptive. The Lutheran workers 
feel the need for better trained workers. 
They are extending their facilities and im- 
proving their techniques, but they are not 
forgetting their fundamental call to evan- 
gelical service. The Philadelphia Confer- 
ence messages were positive and clear. 


Well-discussed Topics 


Conference attendants heard splendid 
papers on such topics as: the art of inter- 
viewing, psychiatric social work, problems 
of administration, the inner mission in the 
program of the church, community re- 
sources, the co-operative movement, 
changing elements in social work, the con- 
tribution of the church to social work, the 
settlement house and economic change, 
training executives, social legislation and 
boarding home care for children. There 
were luncheons, small group sessions, dis- 
cussion meetings, functional forums and 
“after-hours” debates into the late, hot 
Philadelphia nights. 


Where Emphasis Was Placed 


Lutheran standards of training and serv- 
ice must be just as high as secular pro- 
fessional standards (they seldom are). 
Lutheran agencies should make more gen- 
erous use of community resources. There 


must be better methods of interpretation 
and financing. We should develop more 
skill in diagnosing personality problems 
and our treatments should carry through 
with follow-up service. Problems of ad- 
ministration must be met and solved (par- 
ish ideas do not work in modern inner 
mission agencies). Everywhere intersyn- 
odical co-operation is growing, and Lu- 
theran agencies are facing needed re- 
adjustments in order to improve service. 
External relations are strengthening inner 
Lutheran solidarity. The need for research 
activities grows, and uniform statistics and 
common terminology must be worked out. 
It is apparent that our brethren in the 
West are more alert to the challenge of 
new situations and new relations than we 
here in the East. State-wide service is 
developing rapidly. The participation of 
the laymen is more vital than ever. Lu- 
therans should be more active in govern- 
ment and community service. Salaries in 
Lutheran agencies are not up to minimum 
professional standards, and benevolent in- 
come since New Year is slightly below 
last year. 


Pending Changes 

Important changes and improvements 
are pending. In Milwaukee, the Inner Mis- 
sion Society is being merged into the new 
Lutheran Welfare Society. Iowa is at work 
on a state-wide agency. Synodical boards 
are working on mergers and re-adjust- 
ments. The Welfare Department project 
of the National Lutheran Council reports 
progress. When this department is ready 
to function it will take over many of the 
problems for which the conference has 
never felt itself adequate. External rela- 
tions, placement service, better standards, 
co-ordination and extension of service, 
surveys and statistics, publicity and inter- 
pretation are some of them. 

The finances of the conference, while 
good, would be improved if more of the 
Lutheran agencies would remit. Next year 
the conference goes to Pittsburgh. The 
Rev. A. W. Stremel, Pittsburgh executive, 
was elected president. The printed pro- 
ceedings of the conference will be avail- 
able in due time from the secretary, the 
Rev. C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., 39 East 35th 
St., New York City. 


A VISIT TO THE LUTHERAN 
ORPHANAGE, SALEM, VA. 


A FEW WEEKS have passed since it was 
our pleasure to have a vacation tour which 
led us through Salem, Va. 

We saw in the distance the Home which 
we had passed on two occasions without 
stopping. It was now around 3.00 P. M. 
We felt rather awkward as to how and 
where to enter, but our guess was right 
and we went in. 
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The lady in charge was quickly found, 
and after an introduction we felt very 
much at home. 

A truck drove up outside which had the 
appearance of being filled with boys, but 
when we looked again, there was our own 
Mr. Graves and the boys unloading sev- 
eral bushel baskets which contained some 
of the finest strawberries I have ever seen. 

We were not long in landing an invita- 
tion to spend the night, as the infirmary 
was empty. 

It became my privilege to go to the 
basement and help cap the berries. Sev- 
eral bushels were soon capped, cooked 
and canned. You see, the girls were 
divided into crews: some prepared the 
cans, others capped berries, while others 
canned them for winter. 

There were also bushels of peas, tur- 
nips, onions and radishes to be prepared 
for use. 

My husband visited the farm with Mr. 
Graves and some of the boys while I was 
privileged to be a helper in the Home. 
We both agree in our observations that 
Mr. Graves’ knowledge and management 
is inferior to none. All work was carried 
on in a systematic way. The cows were 
milked, the chickens were fed, hogs cared 
for, house cleaned, dishes washed. and no 
questions asked as to why can’t Jim, or 
John, or Betty do this or that? 

The next morning we visited some of 
the dormitories to see how the cleaning 
was done. Here, as on the farm, it is sys- 
tematic. Every one of the ninety and nine 
children were responsible for something, 
even the two who were under school age. 
You say little ones so young cannot help. 
Oh, yes they can; they are just the weight 
required to be nestled in a snug polishing 
robe and be pulled over the floor and 
thereby put that grand shine so enviable 
to all housekeepers. 

It was with a reluctant feeling we left 
that Home, and we both decided, after all, 
it was not so bad to be an orphan when a 
home like this is provided. I am sincere 
when I say that only a small percentage of 
homes offer such a wonderful training as 
Mr. Graves and his co-workers are giving 
to these youngsters. Come, let us join our 
hearts and hands and let this Home know 
we are behind them 100 per cent. 

While they are in a way almost taking 
care of themselves, yet I observed a few 
spreads for the beds would be much ap- 
preciated. Mrs. W. H. Gresser. 


SEARCH THINE own heart. 
thee 
In others, in thyself may be; 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek. 
—Whittier. 
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FOR LAYMEN ONLY 


The Rev. George Innes, Nova Scotia, Cites Career and Example of Johann Jorpel 


IN RECENT YEARS the church has become conscious of the 
layman, and has been greatly concerned about getting him 
to assume his rightful share of her program. It would ap- 
pear as though the church has suddenly realized that at 
least some of her weakness is due to lack of power—man 
power. The spirit of the last part of the nineteenth century 
was one of great deference to woman-kind, and during that 
time the world saw her rise to assume her place of equality 
with man. The World War definitely abolished any slight 
exceptions that remained. When the man power of the 
world was engaged in the fields of battle, the women of the 
world remained at home—and filled the place of absent men 
in the factory, on the farm, in offices and executive posi- 
tions. It was a quiet sort of social revolution, the effects 
of which were destined to have far-reaching consequences. 
Of interest here is that in the church women took over an 
ever-increasing part of the work. Women’s organizations 
became a powerful force—and a dependable one. It was no 
idle saying that many a church continued in existence be- 
cause of the industry of women therein. Surely there could 
be no wrong about that situation. If women saw breaches 
in the line of the church’s work, and stepped forward to 
strengthen the posts, was that not a commendable attitude? 
Wouldn’t a great many things in this world be better off if 
everyone who saw a weakness, would immediately step for- 
ward and lend a hand? Of course, that is true. 

Now the fallacy in the whole situation, as far as the church 
is concerned, does not lie with the women. The countless 
number of “Mary’s and Martha’s” who rose up to serve 
the Lord in His church have done a great piece of work. 
Their service is a matter of record and a matter of history. 
The fallacy lies rather with the men of the church who have 
apparently been content to allow the women to take over 
parts of the work which the men should and could have 
seen to themselves, simply because women were willing 
workers. Thus the church of today is faced with a vital 
problem—the problem of engaging her men in active serv- 
ice. Certainly the church has had more “unemployed lay- 
men” in her activities than any industrial community has 
ever had, the years of depression notwithstanding. To get 
the men to make their contribution of service and love as 
generously as women have made theirs is the task. 


The Challenge Heard 


The United Lutheran Church recognizes the task and is 
battling with the challenge. Her reply is in “The Laymen’s 
Movement” and “The Brotherhood,” by way of organized 
activity specifically. Her motive 


namely, to tell the story of two “laymen’s movements” car- 
ried out many years ago under mighty adverse circum- 
stances with the hope that in the telling we might bring an 
impression to the minds of men who are perhaps undecided 
as to the lasting worth of the church’s efforts to press their 
talents into her service. 

Of course, neither of the movements was known as “lay- 
men’s movements” at the time of happening. There was no 
organization as we know it, no form of service, and no char- 
acteristic slogan. And yet, who will read this and not say 
that it describes the first Lutheran Laymen’s Movements in 
the history of Canada? 

The scene of the first movement lies in the city of Halifax. 
The time, 1749. Halifax was not a city then, just a fortified 
port. Attempts to settle Nova Scotia had led the British 
Government, because of the ties of kingship, to Central 
Europe and to Germany for prospective immigrants. Offers 
of free land and other considerations always attract, and it 
was not long before nearly two thousand persons were ready 
to sail for the New World and seek fortunes for themselves 
and their children therein. The bulk of these people were 
Lutheran, simple and pious folk, rugged in appearance and 
rugged in heart as well. To the wilds of the Atlantic shores 
they were transported and transplanted on Canadian soil. 
From the very beginning the determination to make their 
way and be good citizens was apparent. 


Jorpel, School Teacher 

When the excitement of building rough cabins and making 
small clearings for planting was over, these Lutherans 
realized that there was one outstanding drawback to life in 
the new land, and that was the absence of their beloved 
church. True, they had brought with them prayer books 
and hymn books, and were making use of them, but nothing 
could take the place of the house of God. In all fairness it 
must also be said that the British Government had built a 
church in the interests of the newcomers, believing that they 
would conform readily to the Established Church of Eng- 
land in the new surroundings. This probability was only 
realized to a small degree, and comparatively few of the 
Lutherans went that way. The uncrowned leader of these 
early settlers was one Johann Gottlieb Jorpel, the school 
teacher. To him the people looked for guidance in their 
great longing. 

Doubtless it was under Jorpel’s leadership and due to his 
inspiration that a Lutheran congregation was organized in 
1750. While the congregation was compelled to suffer the 
ministrations of another com- 


is found in the words of her Lord 
and Master—“Go, work in my 
vineyard.” “Occupy till I come.” 
These words she ever brings to 
the attention of her men. Not 
only in organized activity, but in 
every work of the church is there 
room and need for the strength 
and the influence and the power 
of the church’s men. Only slowly 
are the men of the church re- 
sponding to the call. The sleep- 
ing giant is awakening, but is 
still very drowsy and has not yet 
grasped the full significance of 
the situation. This brings us to 
the real purpose of this article, 


THE LITTLE DUTCH CHURCH, HALIFAX 


munion, Herr Jorpel’s faith knew 
no bounds. For years he fulfilled 
many of the pastoral functions 
himself. He taught the Word of 
God, occasionally administered 
the Lord’s Supper, and baptized 
the young, as demand arose. He 
faithfully taught the catechism of 
Luther and officiated at many 
funerals among the people. 
Finally, in 1761, this group of poor 
immigrants, without even the 
leadership of a pastor, built a 
church. Imagine that, in the face 
of the fact that they were aware 
of an available pastor, they did 
not begin to have the means to 
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obtain him, much less support him. On Easter Monday, 
1761, the church was dedicated, and on October 4 of the 
same year, Schoolmaster Jorpel confirmed a class of seven- 
teen candidates. In spite of these very hopeful beginnings, 
the church in Halifax as a Lutheran Church was short- 
lived. Unfortunately, in December 1761, Jorpel contracted 
a fatal illness. With terrible swiftness, his life came abruptly 
to an end, and he was buried with profound sorrow by 
those he had led so wisely and so well. 

Shortly afterwards a pastor was secured from New York, 
who was eventually to be the means of the transfer of the 
church and himself to the jurisdiction of the Established 
Church. St. George’s still stands in Halifax, and is called 
the “Dutch Church” by many today. In a way, it might be 
regarded as something of a “glorious failure” on the part 
of the Lutheran Church. Be that as it may, the little old 
church is a glorious monument to the faith of those laymen 
of old. There can be no criticism of them. They did their 
part, and under proper pastoral leadership would have 
carved a vastly different tale on the pages of history. 


Eighteen Years of Waiting 

The scene of the second Laymen’s Movement lies just 
sixty-five miles southwest of Halifax, at Lunenburg, the time 
being nearly coincidental, namely, 1752-1772-1938. While 
all of the first scene was going on, a very similar movement 
was being enacted at Lunenburg with another group of 
German settlers. These people landed in 1752, and the first 
part of their religious history is identical with the Halifax 
experience. Added to the poverty of these, the expulsion 
of the French Acadians from Nova Scotia by the British 
Government had tended to increase the tribulations of the 
settlers by placing all foreigners under a cloud of suspicion. 
It was a time of restlessness and commercial and industrial 
depression. Here, too, an Established Church had been built 
by the government, and the attitude was, in vulgar lan- 
guage, that “it was good enough for anybody.” It was a 
hard and gloomy start for these brethren of ours. For 
eighteen years they prayed and waited. Meeting in each 
others’ homes, they read the Scriptures, sermons from bulky 
sermon books, and the ever-popular catechism of Luther. 

In 1760, in an attempt to preserve their Lutheran identity, 
they organized a parochial school and secured a teacher 
from across the sea. Soon afterwards the Established 
Church passed a decree forbidding the use of the mother 
tongue in the school, and as a result it was abandoned. 
However, the settlers were beginning to feel more and more 
a part of their new land, and they gained confidence in 
themselves and in their future. In 1765 they secured a pas- 
tor and began to hope that a new day had dawned. Their 
pastor proved to be most disappointing. As a man and as a 
Lutheran pastor, he blasted every hope of the settlers, and 
in 1768 he resigned and left the community. 

After two years of vacancy, the congregation (it had been 
organized as such in 1753 or 1754), de- 
cided to build a church, the lack of a pas- 
tor being an important point to be em- 
phasized here. The diary of Andreas Jung 
(Young) tells the tale of this enterprise 
and records the collection of monies and 
expenditures in this connection remark- 
ably well. In 1770 the church was built 
and made ready. The congregation was 
there—all they needed was a pastor to 
break the Bread of Life to them. Yet an- 
other two years of waiting was required 
of the congregation, and not until the fall 
of 1772 were they successful, when the 
Rev. Frederick Schultz arrived to take 
over the pastoral office of these people. 
Twenty years since they had landed! 
‘Twenty years of hoping and fearing! For 


ZION CHURCH, LUNENBUR 
Organized in 1772 
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twenty years these laymen were undaunted in their aims 
to have their own church and their own pastor. This is a 
record to startle us. 
Credit to Laymen 

Under the guidance of God, the movement of the laymen 
was to prove somewhat more successful than the one in 
Halifax. From it. the congregation not only was established 

(Continued on page 13) 


ANOTHER OCTOGENARIAN 


Uriah J. Klingensmith by a Recent Birthday Qualifies for Member- 
ship in “The Lutheran’s’” Club of Esteemed Seniors 


THE LUTHERAN has learned of the arrival June 2, 1938, of 
the eightieth birthday of the Rev. Uriah J. Klingensmith. 
He was ordained to the ministry 
by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania June 2, 1885, certainly a 
unique but a fitting way of cele- 
bration upon his birthday. In a 
conversation with the editor of 
THe LuTHERAN, Pastor Klingen- 
smith remarked concerning oc- 
currences on June days, partic- 
ularly June 2. It was the day of 
his birth, the day of his entrance 
into the ministry, and the day in 
1887 when he was married to 
Louisa C. Keller, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a much esteemed helpmate 
in his work in the ministry. 

Pastor Klingensmith was born near Leechburg, Pa., and 
attended the public schools in Kittanning. He was grad- 
uated from Thiel College in 1882 and entered the Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia in the autumn of that same year. 
The seminary in those days was located on Franklin Square 
in Philadelphia. Its teachers were not as numerous as is 
now the case, nor was the property as extensive or the 
student body as large. But the faculty, which consisted of 
Drs. William J. Mann, Henry Eyster Jacobs, Adolph Spaeth, 
and Charles W. Schaeffer, was of the character that leaves 
an indelible impression upon young men, 

The first parish to which Pastor Klingensmith was called 
was St. Peter’s, West Pikeland, Pa., where he worked from 
1885 until 1892. In this latter year he went to Syracuse at 
the call of the English Mission Society of New York State 
to do mission work in that city. The Church of the 
Redeemer was organized as a result of his work, and 
he continued in its pastorate until Easter 1928 and 
thus saw it grow from the group of twenty-seven by 
whom it was organized into five hundred communi- 
cant members. The first place of meeting was, as 
usual, a rented hall; then a large house 
was procured and so remodeled as to fit 
it for purposes of teaching and worship. 
In due time this was succeeded by a more 
substantial and commodious building in 
which the congregation now meets. 

Pastor Klingensmith went to Pittsburgh 
from Syracuse and did supply work in 
that city and its suburbs. He is still a 
member of the Pittsburgh Synod, although 
about five years ago he came to Philadel- 
phia, where he is a resident in the Luther 
Hospice. 

The members of THE LuTHERAN’s Octo- 
genarian Club welcome its new member 
into their midst and wish him a con- 
tinuance of good health and interest in 
the work of the Church. 


REV. URIAH J. 
KLINGENSMITH 


GrNies: 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Campaign of the National Church movement in Ger- 
many leaves no doubt of its intentions to do away with all 
existing religious boundaries. One recent frank and con- 
fident statement from Berlin declares: “Our glorious pur- 
pose is to unite all Germans of the Third Reich in one na- 
tional church. This church already exists in all German 
provinces in the form of German Christian Society groups 
representing all classes, professions and confessions. Prot- 
estant and Catholic racial comrades both march in our ranks 
along with those Germans who have broken all connections 
with the traditional churches. We are today the unified 
church of all Germans.” The attitude of the Interior Min- 
istry, expressed in a recent decree, which forbids large 
gatherings of any church groups of opposing Protestants or 
Catholics, gives an official sanction to this movement. 


The Society of Jesus (Jesuits) Which has just been re- 
stored to favor in Spain by General Franco, claims a vast 
world dominion of 200,000,000 souls—one-fifth of the pagan 
world. Scattered among this great mass they report 3,000,000 
converted to Catholicism; 1,983 serving priests and teachers; 
more than 500,000 students in 12,000-plus schools, 15 of which 
are of university grade; 116 periodicals published within 
their missions. In addition they operate 170 orphanages, 33 
hospitals, 7 leper stations, 294 dispensaries, and a wide diver- 
sity of other institutions. 


Yugoslavia Has a “Blind Paradise,” founded in the town 
of Vetrenik by the late King Alexander for his veterans who 
lost their sight in the World War. When the community was 
established shortly after the war, the king realized that 
more than land and cattle would be needed for the content- 
ment of the sightless heroes, so the national press broadcast 
the king’s advertisement for women to volunteer as wives. 
The supply met the demand twice over, and the affairs of 
Vetrenik have flourished ever since. The government has 
guaranteed a market for the community’s products; there 
have been no divorces, or grave dissensions; and more than 
100 children have come to fill the domestic quivers and 
assure the community’s future. 


The Sorry State of Unemployed Youth in New York City, 
reported some months ago, has been emphasized by a more 
recent report. Of the 1,174,000 between the ages of 16 and 
24, more than 400,000 are out of work, or never have been 
employed. These figures come from a study made by the 
New York City Welfare Council. The shadow they cast is 
darkened by the overhanging cloud of 148,000 college diplo- 
mas just issued—3,000 more than last year—most of whose 
possessors join the waiting ranks of New York’s youth and 
the still larger numbers elsewhere. Then there are the men 
of forty and over whom the depression has put on the side- 
lines indefinitely; but these, at least, have had the satisfac- 
tion of self-respect contributed by labor once performed. 
Since the President himself recognizes the lengthening lines 
of unemployed, in spite of the continuous increase of welfare 
expenditure from $3,777,067,909 in 1932-3 to $5,676,045,774 
in 1937-8, it may be allowed to suggest that unobstructed 
avenues of labor rather than governmental gifts would make 
a more positive moral contribution to the nation’s daily life. 
The character of the people is involved even more than 
their comfort. 


The French Periodical, “La Depeche,” cites a Catholic 
practice in parts of Loyalist Spain hostile to the Catholic 


Church that is curiously reminiscent of the simple methods 


of the first disciples. The faithful Catholics of these sections 
gather in some quiet place around a table, possibly in an 
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obscure inn, on which are placed pieces of bread and glasses 
of wine. They talk loudly of trivial subjects to avoid com- 
ment or suspicion on the part of others. At a given and safe 
moment a sudden silence falls on the group. One of the men 
then rises, a disguised priest, and makes the sign of the 
cross. Quietly he reads the Mass, beginning with the Of- 
fertory. After the words of consecration have been uttered, 
those present eat of the bread and drink of the wine. (Com- 
munion in both kinds and with individual cups in a Cath- 
olic service!) What is left is carried to others of the faith- 
ful who could not be present. 


The “Friends of the Grail,” a Quietist Sect that sprang 
into being in Austria after the World War, has just been 
dissolved, and its property confiscated. This cult, one of the 
numerous religious manifestations which followed hard upon 
the despair and disillusion precipitated by the World War, 
was founded by Oskar Bernhardt. Wealthy sympathizers 
helped him to build “a temple of the Holy Grail” on a se- 
cluded hill in the Tyrol, to which a small group retired to 
practice their peculiar religious rites, to meditate, and to 
support themselves by farming. Storm troopers have just 
taken over the temple and community buildings to establish 
a Nazi training camp. 


Haircuts in the Waxing Moon, Not Tonics, assure real pro- 
tection against baldness. This is the conclusion of “Peritus,” 
a prominent medical writer in the Newes Wiener Journal. 
He bases his arguments on a theory of the periodicity of 
organic operations proposed many years ago by Georg 
Schweig. “Peritus” adopts Schweig’s statement that periodic 
rhythms govern certain bodily functions, and he cites in 
support of his claim items of clinical evidence that hair 
grows best when the moon is growing. Those who are 
developing high foreheads and involuntary priestly tonsures 
may consider this a most important and practical kind of 
news—if true. 


War Is Not Being Allowed by the Chinese to interfere 
with their annual pilgrimage to Ching Ting, the “Golden 
Top” of Miao Feng Shan, the sacred mountain seventeen 
miles north of Peiping (Peking). Banditry, due to the un- 
settled conditions produced by the Japanese occupation, 
has not deterred the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims. 
Most of them walk the entire distance, up and down, though 
sedan-chairs, popularly known as “mountain-climbing 
tigers,” offer an easier trip for about ninety cents. Temples 
flank the ascent at convenient resting places for the in- 
evitable tea. Beggars also line the ascent, asking for alms, 
as they cry encouragingly, “Riches and honor on the way 
up, peace for you on the way down.” At the “Golden Top” 
the chief temple to “First Mother of the Azure Clouds” 
greets the persevering pilgrims; but there are other shrines 
that claim devotion, shrines to the goddesses “of sons and 
grandsons, of pimples and measles, of letters, of riches, of 
medicine, of life and death.” Whatever the religious urge, 
the pilgrims have a good time and the beggars and priests 
a profitable one. 


England’s Preparation for War Moves on apace. The latest 
is the mobilization of its women for the eventualities of 
conflict. All of England’s 12,000,000 women (from 17 to 65 
years of age) were called on (June 16) to enroll in the 
Women’s Voluntary Services to act as air-raid wardens, 
nurses, motor drivers, and for general utility jobs in a civ- 
ilian defense against air raids. More than twenty national 
women’s organizations are co-operating in the scheme. The 
organization is to be kept strictly civilian; no uniforms what- 
ever are to be worn. The Home Secretary, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, offers this explanation of purpose: “If Britain can 
demonstrate to the world its preparedness and its capacity 
as a free community to organize for its own protection, it 
will be one of the most effective ways of preserving peace.” 
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Ministerium to Church of Sweden 


The Oldest Lutheran Synod in America Greets an Even Older Brother 
By Prestipent E. P. PFATTEICHER™ 


Many years ago Dr. Francis Peabody of Harvard, scholar 
of the old school and prophet of the new, on returning from 
an academic visit to Europe, asked: “Why is the great Lu- 
theran Church so little known in America?” The answer 
offered at the time was: “The Lutheran scholars who came 
to us from their homelands in Scandinavia, Germany, etc., 
found their hands tied by the practical exigencies of the 
moment and the unfriendly treatment of at least some of 
the existent powers.” Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr in his book 
on “The Social Sources of Denominationalism” adds another 
reason. He says that “repeated attempts to unite the Ger- 
mans and Swedish or Norwegian and Danish Lutherans 
have failed. ... . An incomplete adjustment to American 
conditions—the acceptance of the principle of freedom and 
the retention of old world differences—has led to schism.” 

In the year of our Lord 1925 some of us here present were 
permitted to enjoy the spontaneous, gracious and generous 
hospitality of Sweden as delegates to the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference on Life and Work. How well we remem- 
ber the dinner arranged for the Lutheran delegates by a 
group of our brethren in the faith. We found and associated 
at that dinner with many of the European leaders of that 
great Conference. Again, Dr. Peabody’s question arose in a 
slightly different form: Why are not the scholarly and clas- 
sical products of these theologians better known in Amer- 
ica? The answer to this pertinent question was not alto- 
gether complimentary to our own theologians. 


A Confessed Error of Omission 

A week or so ago there came to my attention the newly 
published octavo volume entitled, “The Founding of Amer- 
ican Civilization—the Middle Colonies,” by the Edwards 
Professor of American History at Princeton University, and 
a perusal of the book reawakened the question asked by 
Dr. Peabody. It is certainly impossible to write even a 
purely cultural history of the middle colonies without a 
deeper appreciation of the spiritual motif in our Scan- 
dinavian and German forefathers. The distinguished author 
of this work recognizes the justice of our criticism for in 
his preface—and I would remind any persons who are not 
authors that a preface is usually written last—he says: “In 
the preparation of this volume chapters on the religious 
history of the Pennsylvania Germans, the artistic crafts of 
Philadelphia, the Swedes on the Lower. Delaware, on educa- 
tion, superstitions and other phases of colonial life had to 
be omitted because of the limitations of space.” In the first 
chapter he says, and this may explain the psychology of the 
above omissions: “Books on the Scotch-Irish, Germans, 
Irish and Huguenots seem concerned chiefly with making 
extravagant claims, with enumerating the great men their 
groups have produced and pointing out how important have 
been their contributions to government, education, science, 
etc.” Apparently the English and the Dutch are not guilty 
of any such charge. The two principal references to the 
Swedes in the book are: 

“The little handful of Swedes and Finns on the lower 
- Delaware clung to the Swedish language for a century and 
a half.” (Page 13.) 

“The Swedes and Finns of the lower Delaware have dis- 
appeared, leaving only a few family names, a few traditions 
and perhaps the frontier log cabin.” (Page 26.) 

Thank God, the Swedes have meant more to America 


* An address of greeting at the Tercentena i 
Swedish Colony, Philadelphia, June 28 SORRY Coleen 


than that, and I am not confusing or seeking to confuse the 
issue by thinking of those splendid brethren in the faith 
who at a later period populated the great western plains and 
centers. “New Sweden was the first permanent civilized 
settlement within the bounds of Pennsylvania, and the first 
permanent establishment of religious worship was that of 
Evangelical Lutheranism.” Whatever happened later to mar 
the onward sweep of New Sweden, due to military or eccle- 
siastical conquest, the truth of the above statement remains 
inviolate and its historic significance is greater than we are 
at times willing to concede. 


Way for Penn Prepared 

The Swedes undoubtedly prepared the way for Penn. It 
was the friendship of the early Swedish settlers with the 
Indians which paved the way for William Penn, and without 
detracting one iota from the glory due to Penn as the rec- 
ognized founder of Pennsylvania it is historically true that 
much of the credit which has been heaped upon him down 
through the years really belongs to Campanius and his asso- 
ciates. It was Campanius’ ability to master the language of 
the Indians and his translation of Luther’s Catechism which 
figured largely in the change of heart and mind of the 
Indians and made them receptive to the overtures of Penn 
when he arrived. The Swedes were Penn’s interpreters in 
dealing with the Indians and they were his friends in their 
desire to be freed from the oppression of the Dutch, who 
had helped to cut them off from their homeland. Penn 
repaid their friendship by giving them seats in the General 
Assembly of the Province. 

The Swedes likewise prepared the way for Muhlenberg. 
It is true that Charles Magnus Wrangel followed Muhlen- 
berg to America, for he did not arrive until Muhlenberg 
had been here for seventeen years, during which time Muh- 
lenberg had established a comity program with the Swedes. 
Wrangel was a man with vision. He had been court preacher 
to the King of Sweden. He and Muhlenberg became warm 
friends and together they organized and guided the develop- 
ment of our synod. Wrangel came in 1759 as Provost of the 
Swedish Church. In 1760 the Ministerium was referred to 
as “The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Swedish and 
High German Nationality in Pennsylvania.” Wrangel and 
Muhlenberg co-operated in the preparation of a constitution 
for congregations and an order of liturgy. Wrangel con- 
ducted a theological seminary in his home and one of his 
students was Peter Muhlenberg. His recall to Sweden was 
perhaps the greatest body blow the Ministerium ever re- 
ceived and one from which it has not entirely recovered 
to this day. 

President Roosevelt at Wilmington yesterday very prop- 
erly referred to the small but mighty nation of Finland as 
a sharer in the Tercentenary Celebration. I, too, would like 
to refer to Finland. When sometime ago an exhibit of Fin- 
nish handiwork and art was opened in the City of Phila- 
delphia the government of Finland through its New York 
consulate invited me to take part as the local representative 
of the Church of Finland. This courtesy was deeply appre- 
ciated for it indicated not only the close relationship be- 


tween state and church in that Lutheran land but also the 


high regard of Finland for Christian truth and life. 


Lutherans Welcome Tercentenary Opportunity 
The Lutheran Church in America is happy to have this 
opportunity to greet the representatives of the Lutheran 
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Church of Sweden and Finland, for to no countries do we 
feel closer than to those to which we are linked by our com- 
mon faith. We of America are deeply grateful to you of 
Sweden for having first brought the Lutheran faith to our 
shores. Dr. Sasse of the University of Erlangen in his book 
on “Here We Stand” speaks of the early infiltration of 
Calvinism into Germany, from which Sweden was com- 
paratively free, and ‘indicates our debt to the Swedish 
Church for our rich liturgical heritage. We are profoundly 
sorry that our Swedish and German forefathers could not 
come together and stay put so that today we might have 
one Lutheran Church in America. 

Sandin, Acrelius, and Wrangel, prominent Swedish pas- 
tors, were all friends of Muhlenberg, and they worked to- 
gether in many things. Pastors Sandin and Naesman and 
Mr. Kock, prominent Swedish layman of his day, attended 
the first meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
1748, and the two pastors took part in the ordination of Mr. 
Kurtz, the second Lutheran pastor to be ordained in America 
and the first by the Ministerium. 

We of the Church planted in America by Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg thank you of Sweden for sending such men 
as Wrangel who helped in that planting. We trust that the 
oneness of spirit which was felt by Muhlenberg and Wrangel 
may ever grow so that we who have a common faith may 
unite in a very real manner in the fight which is before us 
today—in letting loose the spirit of love in a world dom- 
inated by hatred, in letting loose the spirit of courage in a 
world of fear, the spirit of confidence in a world of doubt, 
the spirit of sufficiency in a world of poverty, the spirit of 
purity in a world of lust, and in bringing to a saddened and 
disillusioned world hope and joy. Together we can do great 
things. The world needs us—yet not us, but Christ. The 
prayers of the Lutherans in America are with you of the 
Lutheran churches of Sweden and Finland, that you may 
have the strength and the courage to fulfill the purpose of 
our great Church in your lands. May your prayers be with 
us, that we of the Lutheran Church in America may have 
the strength and the courage to fulfill Christ’s purpose for 
us here. 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 


By Douglas A. Conrad, Bridgewater, N. S. 


SWELTERING, sultry, ninety-degree weather greeted the 
members of the Nova Scotia Synod, as they met in the 
thirty-sixth annual convention in St. Paul’s Church, Bridge- 
water, June 24. The hot weather did not lessen the enthu- 
siasm, and the business of the convention was despatched 
in the usual manner. The Communion Service which 
opened the convention Friday morning was conducted by 
the president of synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker; the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. V. J. Monk, secretary, from 
the text Psalm 46:1: “God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.” 

The president in his report took note of the many im- 
provements in church properties, the reception of gifts to 
many churches, and the encouragement and progress which 
had been made in the various parishes since the last annual 
meeting. He hoped that this condition would continue and 
that God’s Kingdom would continue to advance in this part 
of the world, where we are placed to render service and to 
extend its numbers and power. 


Accomplishments Encouraging 
Encouraging reports were received from Missionary-Pas- 
tor Carl Ihbe on his work among the Germans and Danes 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The work at Minto, 
New Brunswick, had to be discontinued because of the 
strike among the miners, when many left that section. But 
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new work has been opened on Cape Breton Island, where 
many Lutherans have been found among the mining pop- 
ulation. .Pastor Ihbe has a large field to cover, but he is 
carrying the Gospel to these Lutherans who do not have any 
church building of their own. 

The delegate from the Halifax Mission also presented an 
excellent report of the activities there. The mission is get- 
ting out of the dark corner in which it was enveloped some 
years ago, and under the energetic leadership of Pastor 
Zieber, over $4,000 have been paid on their debts during 
the last three years. 

The County Jail at Lunenburg was brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Inner Mission chaplain, in addition to 
work at the County Home at Dayspring and the Dawson 
Memorial Hospital at Bridgewater. 


Leadership Efficient 

Synod elected the following officers and officials: Secre- 
tary, the Rev. V. J. Monk; treasurer, Mr. C. B. Begin; 
archivist, the Rev. George Innes; city chaplain, the Rev. 
E. E. Zieber; Inner Mission chaplain, the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad; Park Committee, the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker; on 
the Executive Committee, the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker and 
George Innes; and as lay representatives, Messrs. J. E. Hirtle 
and Wynn Crouse of Bridgewater; the Rev. H. N. Lossing 
and Mr. J. E. Hirtle as the delegates to the U. L. C. A. Con- 
vention at Baltimore, Md.; and Mr. J. E. Hirtle as the rep- 
resentative on the Board of Governors of Waterloo College 
and Seminary. 

With the calling of Theodore Schrader as pastor of the 
Northfield Parish, all parishes of the synod are again oc- 
cupied. Mr. Schrader was ordained at the morning service 
June 26 by the president of synod. Secretary V. J. Monk, 
president of the Northern Conference, the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad, and the Rev. George Innes assisted in the laying-on 
of hands. Pastor Innes preached the ordination sermon, 
basing his discourse on Ezekiel 3: 17. 

Dr. J. C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, South 
Carolina, was the special representative of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in America, and 
brought the greetings of that body to the synod. Dr. Kinard 
spoke at the public service Friday evening, when he pre- 
sented the causes of the various Boards of the Church. 
Again on Sunday evening, he urged his hearers to be willing 
to make sacrifices in their service for Christ, and to be for- 
ever marching onward to Zion. 

Missionary Carl Ihbe preached Saturday evening and 
spoke on the faith of Paul as it was exemplified in his stand 
before Felix. He hoped that all would strengthen their faith 
in Christ and make it count in the world about them. The 
need of aggressive faith was never greater. 


Music Inspiring 

Crowds that taxed St. Paul’s to its capacity were present’ 
at the three services on Sunday. In the afternoon the massed 
choirs of the synod, under the leadership of Pastor Zieber 
had charge of the liturgy and also sang several anthems, 
among them, “From Thy Love as a Father” from Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” and “Beautiful Saviour,” arranged by Dr. 
F. Melius Christiansen of the St. Olaf Choir. Synod is for- 
tunate in having one with the musical ability of Pastor 
Zieber to be able to give us such a musical treat at the 
annual conventions. Miss Gladys Conrad of Bridgewater 
presided very capably at the console of the new Hammond 
organ. The quartet of the Church of the Resurrection at 
Halifax also contributed some numbers. The message at 
this service was brought by the Rev. Ralph Sell, missionary 
on furolugh from China, who, with his wife, is spending 
some time with us. He showed us the value of missions, 
and how the Lutheran Church in China was conducting its 
work. He said that there is a greater call than ever for the 
support of Christian missions today. 
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UNITED SYNOD OF NEW YORK 


By William C. J. Weidt : 


THE TENTH annual convention of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, held in Rochester, N. Y., June 13-16, 
Fred R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, was marked by two events 
which occur but rarely. The first of these was the nomina- 
tion of the incumbent of the Schieren Professorship in 
Church History at the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary. 
The nominee, the second since the establishment of the 
chair by the New York and New England Synod, is the 
Rev. Theodore G. Tappert. 

The second event was the ordination, among a class of 
twelve candidates, of twin brothers, whose father and elder 
brother are also Lutheran pastors of the synod. Dayton 
Groff Van Deusen, called to the Minden-Manheim Parish, 
and Clayton Goss Van Deusen, called to St. Mark’s Church, 
Guilderland Center, graduates of Hartwick Seminary, are 
the sons of the Rev. and Mrs. Robert J. Van Deusen, of 
the Lutheran Church in Poestenkill, N. Y., and brothers 
of the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen of Third Lutheran 
Church, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Careful research on the part of 
Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of the synod, convinces him 
that these are the only ordained twin pastors in the Lutheran 
Church in this country—a unique distinction, indeed! 

The convention opened Monday evening, June 13, with 
the impressive order for Public Confession and the Holy 
Communion. Preaching on a text from the Old Testament, 
Abraham’s assurance to his son Isaac that God would pro- 
vide a sacrifice as the two journeyed together to the heights 
of Moriah, Dr. Burgess called upon the Church to place 
increasing emphasis on the sacrifice of God’s providing, on 
the fundamentals of our Christian faith, and less on the “fire 
and the wood” of man’s providing. 

The sessions opened uniformly on time, and, also uni- 
formly, with devotional periods. Tuesday was set aside to 
discuss problems of administration; Wednesday, the gen- 
eral subject under review was missions; and on Thursday, 
the gradually dwindling attendance gave itself to consider- 
ing education. A closely-watched schedule, and the ready 
assent of delegates to postponed adjournments and abbre- 
viated lunch and supper recesses, made possible the dis- 
posal of a vast amount of important business; although some 
of it was postponed to the 1939 convention, when synod’s 
tenth anniversary will be celebrated in St. John’s Church, 
Albany, where its organization also took place. 


Real “Meat” in Debates 


Although the subject “administration” might give many 
the impression of “dry bones,” here is some of the “meat” 
which gave this discussion real throbbing life: 

The President's Report disclosed that synod, although 
“second in ministerial membership and property,” is twelfth 
among the fifteen strongest synods of the U. L. C. A. in 
proportionate support of the benevolence budget of the 
U. L. C. A. and fourteenth in per capita gifts to that budget. 
“Next to the bottom is not a position to be coveted by any 
synod,” says Dr. Burgess. There have been among synod’s 
431 congregations, 56 calls accepted, 32 installations of pas- 
tors, 5 ordinations during the year (one of these being that 
of David Hong, a Chinese ordained by the Rev. Charles H. 
Reinbrecht), 21 candidates applying for ordination at this 
convention, 7 ministers applying for membership in synod, 
and 3 congregations admitted during the year; 40 resigna- 
tions from pastorates, 7 dismissals of ministers to other 
synods, 8 deaths in the ministerial ranks, 6 cornerstones of 
churches or parish buildings laid, 13 dedications of new 
buildings and furnishings, and-7 rededications. The secre- 
tary, Dr. Paul C. White, reports 482 ministers on synod’s 
roll, with 392 serving pastorates in the home field, 2 chap- 
lains, 27 professors, teachers, or general workers, 8 foreign 
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missionaries, and 26 retired. Twenty-three are unemployed, 
as against 30 last year. 

That part of the report of the Executive Committee which 
recommends the adoption of the annual budget is always 
awaited with interest. Its adoption without special comment 
or protest set before the synod a financial goal of $442,283 
in 1939, about $7,000 less than 1938, and $15,000 less than 
1937, but $15,000 more than 1936. The percentages into which 
this budget breaks down are: Administration, 5.56 per 
cent; Home Missions, 2.53 per cent; Education, 11.39 per 
cent; emergency to guarantee payment of preceding items 
for a synod total of $152,083, 14.94 per cent; U. L. C. A. 
apportionment, 65.58 per cent, or $290,000. The committee’s 
recommendation to continue the plan whereby the Board 
of American Missions supervises synod’s Home Mission 
operations for another year was also adopted. 


Golden Jubilees of Ordination 


Mingled emotions are always the response which greet 
the presentations of the Committee on Recognitions when 
it calls before the convention those servants of the Lord 
who are distinguished in the Church by reason of the length 
of their service, and by the memorial service directed by 
the necrologist. This year the list of men having served a 
half century or more includes the following fourteen men: 
Edward G. Hay, M.A., H. H. Hartwig, John Duerschner, 
Theodore H. Becker, D.D., George F. Hartwig, Julius W. 
Knapp, Ph.D., V. A. M. Mortensen, H. M. Oberholtzer, D.D., 
Friedrich Holter, Emil C. J. Kraeling, D.D., Charles T. Mc- 
Daniel, William E. Rommel, D.D., C. Reinhold Tappert, D.D., 
Francis R. Hoffman. Five of these are still active, among 
them C. Reinhold Tappert, D.D., chairman of synod’s im- 
portant Examining Committee, and editor of the U. L. C. A.’s 
official German organ, Lutherischer Herold. 

Twelve men, all but one still very active, celebrate forty 
years of service: Frederick W. Behnke, George J. Blaesi, 
D.D., Charles Boehner, Luther D. Gable, John E. Heindel, 
D.D., Harry D. Newcomer, D.D., Carl B. Schuchard, D.D., 
John W. Smith, William H. Steup, Max L. C. Voelker, Henry 
C. Wasmund, D.D., August Westlin. 

Nine men have completed twenty-five years in the pas- 
torate: Frederick C. Ellerman, William Long Dowler, M.A., 
Arnold F. Keller, George H. Kling, M.A., Emil G. H. Krae- 
ling, Ph.D., Walter Krumwiede, S.T.D., William R. Meyer, 
Arthur H. Schmoyer, Paul M. Young. 

Those who have passed into the Church Triumphant since 
the 1937 convention number seven from our synod, and the 
synod’s Schieren professor at the Philadelphia Seminary, 
Dr. Charles M. Jacobs. The Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, 
necrologist, conducted the service and Dr. Theodore O. 
Posselt of Albany delivered the memorial address for: Fred 
V. Christ, Ira M. Derrick, Charles Milton Karg, D.D., 
Fridolin Emil Frederick Oberlander, D.D., Carl Edward 
Poensgen, John William Schmitthenner, Ph.D., John H. 
Weaver, D.D., Charles Michael Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


Houses of Worship 

The Home Mission work of synod embraces forty English 
missions, fifteen in the linguistic group, and eight susten- 
tation points, all in the rural field, making a total of sixty- 
three missions. The committee has set before the synod a ; 
goal of “all mission congregations housed” within the next 
two-year period. The number unhoused is twenty-five. The 
Anniversary Appeal of the Board of American Missions has, 
to date, not fared so well in the synod. H. Torrey Walker, 
its director, spoke on this topic in connection with the Home 
Missions Report, and the convention paused to hear the 
fifteen-minute radio transcription, “The Trial of John Peter 
Zenger,” in the freedom of the press case, broadcast through 
the courtesy of WSAY, Rochester. Dr. Henry J. Pflum, 
president of the Board, emphasized the modesty of the 
Board’s $3,500,000 goal. (Continued on page 22) 
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SAUL HEARD JESUS SPEAK 


Conversion of Persecutor the Second “Revelation of the Ascended Christ” 


By WILLIAM H. Cooper 


Acts 9: 1-9; 22: 3-15; 26: 9-20; Galatians 1: 12-17; 
I Corinthians 1: 17; 9: 1; 15: 8; 15: 15. 


THE SECOND recorded revelation of the ascended Christ to 
a human witness is that which was given to Saul or Paul, 
the Pharisee, while he was actively pursuing a mad errand 
of persecution against the Christian community of Damascus, 
about the year A. D. 36. We have already noticed that there 
is some resemblance between this amazing experience of 
Paul and the previous experience of Stephen during his 
testimony before the Sanhedrin, of which Paul was a mem- 
ber. But Paul’s experience of Christ is by no means a mere 
duplicate or copy of Stephen’s. The same Christ revealed 
Himself to both, but in different ways and with different 
results. What were these differences? 


Persecutions Promised New Cult’s Destruction 

In the first place Stephen, when he beheld the glorified 
Jesus, was already a Christian. Not only so, but he was 
one of the foremost Christian leaders of his time,—the most 
original and progressive thinker and the ablest preacher 
who had yet appeared in the Jewish-Christian Church of 
Jerusalem. He was a Spirit-filled, zealous and efficient ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus, distinguished not only as a preacher 
of the Gospel but as a capable administrator of relief to the 
Hellenistic or Greek-speaking section of the Church’s mem- 
bership. Paul on the other hand was no Christian when he 
received his revelation of the glorified Christ. Far from 
being a believer, he was an enemy of the Christian Church 
and its most dangerous and bitterest persecutor. The Church 
of Christ has long since grown to dimensions beyond the 
power of any single opponent or group of opponents ever 
effectively to crush or suppress it. But in the days of the 
first persecution which arose about Stephen the Church was 
still in its infancy. Its numbers had not yet reached many 
thousands. Its geographical extent was confined to Pales- 
tine and Syria, with isolated adherents in Africa, and pos- 
sibly in Europe. According to ordinary standards of calcu- 
lation Saul, the zealous and influential Pharisee, had every 
prospect of success in his efforts to stamp out the Christian 
heresy. No instrument which might prove effective would 
go unused. Force, intimidation, jailings, whippings, even 
the death sentence,—all were to be systematically employed 
to the glory of God and the vindication (as he thought) of 
traditional Judaism, the faith of the fathers, as over against 
Fe this monstrous new teaching which threatened the sanctity 
and permanence of the law and the temple, and which pro- 
posed to substitute a renegade rabbi and crucified blas- 
phemer for Moses, the servant of the Most High God. 


Not Psychological but Spiritual 

It was this enemy of Christianity in the very act of pur- 
suing his planned course of persecution who was stopped 
on his way to Damascus by a “revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(Galatians 1:12). Is it any wonder that historians and 
theologians who have lost their hold on the reality of our 
Lord’s resurrection, ascension, and session at the right hand 
of Divine Omnipotence are unable by the most ingenious 
theories of their own construction to account for Paul’s in- 
stantaneous and thorough-going conversion to Christianity? 
The most honest among them, like F. C. Baur, have con- 
fessed their failure to account for it on any naturalistic or 
psychological hypothesis. We who believe that Jesus Christ 
is living today and that He is the all-powerful cause of 


spiritual changes in the lives of men have no difficuity with 
the three-fold record of Paul’s conversion in the Acts of 
the Apostles or with his own testimony regarding the event 
as it is preserved in his undoubted epistles, Galatians and 
I Corinthians. Christ’s revelation to His own persecutor, 
Saul, is the most tremendous single event in the history of 
the apostolic church after Pentecost. Its creative result in 
the life of Paul himself was to make him the most authorita- 
tive human interpreter of Jesus Christ and His gospel and 
the most successful worker in the building and extension 
of the Christian Church that the world has ever known. 
Not only so, but some of the greatest subsequent move- 
ments and revivals in Christendom are directly traceable 
to Paul’s writings, while some of the most towering per- 
sonalities of subsequent Christian history,—Augustine, Mar- 
tin Luther, John Calvin, John Wesley, were directly mo- 
tivated and molded by Paul’s peculiar contributions to 
Christian thought and devotion. All these things are the 
historic outflow of that which happened to Paul 1,900 years 
ago under the rays, not of the Syrian sun but of a super- 
natural light, which felled both him and his whole retinue 
to the ground (Acts 26: 14 and compare Acts 22:9) ona 
certain highroad to old Damascus.* 


The One Gospel Given 

Not only, therefore, was Christ’s revelation to Paul dif- 
ferent in circumstances and results from His revelation to 
Stephen; there was a difference also in the character and 
content of the revelation itself. Stephen saw Jesus. But 
we are not told that he heard Him speak. It was enough 
that the Son of man was near, standing ready to hear and 
save. Paul, on the other hand, was privileged not only “to 
see that Just One” but also to “hear the voice of His mouth” 
(Acts 22:14). And what Paul heard is even more sig- 
nificant for us than what he saw. It was more than the 
declaration of our Lord’s identity: “I am Jesus of Nazareth.” 
It was more than the revelation of the mystical oneness 
between Christ and His harassed Church: “Whom thou 
persecutest.” It was more even than the intimation that 
Paul himself was a chosen vessel unto this Christ com- 
missioned with apostolic authority to preach to the Gentiles 
(Acts 26: 16-18). For a real essence of Christ’s revelation 
to Paul we must turn not to the secondary sources of Luke 
in Acts, valuable as these are, but to the letters of Paul 
himself. These are the primary sources for our knowledge 
of Paul’s experience of Christ. They contain Paul’s testi- 
mony both as to the fact and the meaning of the revelation. 
The key to the entire subject lies in the argument of the 
epistle to the Galatians, and especially chapter one, verse 
twelve. Here Paul states not only the fact of a revelation 
from Jesus Christ, but also the content of the revelation. 
He declares that this revelation contained “the gospel,” and 
that while this gospel agreed fully with the faith and teach- 
ing of the apostles at Jerusalem it was not derived from 
them or from any other human source, but directly from the 
Christ Who revealed it to him. He also declares that this 
gospel alone is authoritative for Christians and that neither 
he nor any other man nor even an angel bringing a new 
and subsequent message from heaven would have the right 


* Lack of space prevents a detailed comparison here of the three ac- 
counts in Acts and their variations. Paul was accustomed to repeat the 
story freely. Luke has apparently preserved the various accounts with- 
out confusion or distortion. He was with Paul and probably heard with 
his own ears the account given to Agrippa (Acts 26), which is the most 
vivid of them all. 
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to change it or to substitute for it “another gospel.” If we 
accept this firsthand testimony of Paul concerning Christ’s 
revelation to him, we must conclude that there is only one 
authoritative gospel of Christ for the whole world which 
can be neither enhanced nor diminished by the authority 
of any pope, bishop, synod, or council of the Church. We 
are also led to conclude that Paul’s understanding and ap- 
plication of the gospel was superior to that of the original 
apostles (Galatians 2: 6, 11-21, and II Corinthians 11:22— 
13: 13). If Paul’s grasp of the gospel was not only more 
firm than that of Peter and James but also independent of 
their teaching and influence, as Paul plainly asserts, then 
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it must have come to him by revelation. When Christ re- 
vealed Himself to Paul, He revealed also His will, His gra- 
cious gospel, individualized and personalized for Paul in 
such a way that Paul’s insight into the gospel and its 
ethical and spiritual consequences has never been equalled 
by that of any other man. Thus did Christ by His almighty 
power convert the most dangerous man who has ever as- 
sailed His Church into the most successful and powerful of 
all the preachers of His gospel. And Paul, after exhibiting 
to an astonished world for thirty years the triumph of God's 
grace in his sinful life at last, like Stephen, laid down his 
life for the Revealer Who had appeared to him in the way. 


RELIGION’S CONQUEST OF YOUTH 


By DorotHea TRAEGER, De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 


[During the week of April 25-30 inclusive, Station WGN, Chicago, pre- 
sented on its daily feature, the “Midday Service,” a series of radio 
addresses by college and university students. The theme, “Religion’s 
Conquest of Youth,’ was discussed by six students chosen in consulta- 
tion with the pastor for Lutheran students. Each address, while directed 
to the general theme, issued into a clear and illuminating answer by the 
speaker to the question, “What does religion mean to me?” , ’ 

Two matters are of particular interest in connection with this radio 
series. First, it is to be noted that of the six speakers invited to par- 
ticipate in this unique program, two were Lutheran; namely, Miss 
Dorothea Traeger of the United Lutheran Church in America, and Miss 
Evelyn Olson of the Augustana Synod. In the second place, the persons 
of Lutheran affiliation represented unusual backgrounds. The first 
speaker, Miss Traeger, is a Lutheran minister’s daughter who this year 
graduated from De Paul University, a Roman Catholic school, where 
she has held scholarships for three years, and is voted by the university 
one of twelve campus leaders. Miss Olson spoke not only for her insti- 
tution, Augustana Nurses’ School, but directly for the newly created 
Lutheran Nurses’ Guild of Chicagoland.] 

IN THE busy life of the average college student today there 
seems, at first glance, to be no room for a consideration of 
religion in life. Nevertheless, however meager the amount 
of religious training we have had as young people before 
entering college, we suddenly find ourselves called upon to 
take a definite stand with regard to a spiritual life. If we 
have thought out for ourselves, or have had a course of 
religious thought mapped out for us, we soon find it neces- 
sary to reconcile certain apparent conflicts between our 
studies and our inherited religious ideas. Religion has 
always been such a vital factor in the thought and writings 
of men that there is no field of study through which its 
threads have not been inseparably woven. In the history of 
literature, for example, we discover again and again the 
religious factor. Or, in the field of education, we find that 
a philosophy of life determines a philosophy of education. 
The physical sciences—physics, chemistry, biology—have 
frequently been in seeming conflict with the religious prin- 
ciples of the times. Unfortunately, whatever subject we 
may take up, there are almost as many different points of 
view as there are differences in religious beliefs. Conse- 
quently, one of the major problems of student life is this: 
What shall I accept and what shall I reject when there is a 
question of conflict between the viewpoints in classroom 


studies and the viewpoints in religious faith? 


Worthy Uses of Time 


The educative process followed in present-day institu- 
tions is by no means confined to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge pure and simple. Education seeks more than the ac- 
cumulation of facts. Every educator recognizes the value of 
a healthy recreational and social life. This phase of college 
life is therefore extremely necessary, but at the same time 
rather dangerous; and it is at this point that a second set 
of problems arises. Our contemporary magazines and novels 
devote much space to exaggerated and mythical descrip- 
tions of the moral issues arising in campus life. While I do 
not wish to deny that disturbing questions of moral conduct 
are frequently present in student social life, it seems to me 


that there is another equally important, though less gen- 
erally realized, problem of values. I refer, in this second 
point, to the fact that many energetic students tend to 
neglect the things which have permanent value and which 
are of most worth in the end, and succumb to the allure- 
ments of a ceaseless round of fun and so-called “good times.” 
There is not only the mere attendance at recreational affairs 
which takes considerable time, but a great many of these 
affairs involve their participants in putting forth a good 
deal of valuable labor and initiative in planning and carry- 
ing them out. The wise student eventually discovers that 
much of the extra-curricular activity which demands the 
greatest amount of work pays back the lowest dividends 
even in temporary satisfaction. If the emphasis on such 
activities is abnormally large, it is often true that they not 
only severely drain our time and energy, but they do not 
add much, if anything, to our richer experience. 

Apparently students are often so immersed in their 
studies or so deeply involved in social obligations that the 
immediate pressure of these interests overshadows a deep 
need for a spiritual life. This need for rich religious life, 
no matter how much it has been neglected in adolescent 
development, or how weak it may be through lack of usage, 
is real and ever present. There is an inexplicable craving 
for spiritual truth, which, if not properly satisfied, issues 
into an intellectual restlessness and sense of frustration. 
Such restlessness and frustration cannot be resolved by 
merely plunging one’s self even more deeply into recre- 
ational activities. Any headlong plunges in an effort to 
escape the demands of this inner and spiritual need for 
religion can bring nothing but a shattering of both physical 
and mental powers. The need can be satisfied only by the 
power of a vital and challenging faith. 


Up to the Person 

Upon entering college one comes upon the first really 
complete severance from dependence upon and association 
with one’s family. Here we become conscious of our per- 
sonal responsibility for everything we do and say. The 
situation is aggravated by the fact that our contacts are 
with fellow-students coming from a wide variety of social 
backgrounds. They differ in experiences, habits, and faiths, 
which frequently come into vigorous conflict. Yet with all 
these students we share every phase of our lives for four 
years. Attitudes and ideals, races and nations, classes and 
creeds, all are commingled in a typical democratic institu- 
tion. Is this contact to be destructive or constructive? Is 
it to issue into intense conflict or constructive co-operation? 
When a cynic or an unbeliever clashes with a Christian or 
religious Jew, the result, if students are sincere seekers 
after truth, should be an intelligent exchange of ideas. 
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Frequently members of the faculty show their recognition 
of the importance of students airing their views and de- 
veloping new convictions by themselves participating in or 
encouraging student discussions and forums. Principles, 
which previously found their existence only in vague notions 
or half-forgotten teachings of childhood, are here brought 
to light where they must be presented in a concise, under- 
standable manner. When we are forced to make direct 
statements of what we believe, our beliefs become real and 
rational to us. A principle once openly declared must neces- 
sarily be followed in the daily life of its adherent if he is to 
retain respect both for himself and his ideals. 

The students of today have come to realize that religion 
is not just superstition or a means of laying down negative 
commands to keep men moral and assist them in avoiding 
sin. The attitude of many that Christ is an ancient myth is 
the result of a failure to study the history of the Christian 
religion and discover the power of the great personality 
who founded that faith. To increasing numbers of students 
religion has come to mean “a power in human life that is 
intelligent, directive, spiritual, and dynamic. It develops 
in those who have it, self-control, personal integrity, poise, 
courage, intelligent insight, kindness, and efficiency. It is 
organic power like that in the oak which enables it to stand 
the strains and storms and to develop according to its own 
nature. God’s power in us enables us to stand storms and 
strains of life and develop Christlike characters.” Our con- 
tacts with cynics and scoffers, agnostics and materialists 
among apparently educated people, are therefore not to be 
feared if we have this wisdom of God received in whole- 
hearted acceptance of faith. On the contrary, such contacts 
offer an opportunity to Christian students for some of the 
most significant and valuable service to their fellows— 
sharing a reasonable faith and living a radiant Christian life. 


Enrichment of Life 


If we as college students dedicate ourselves to Christlike 
living, there can be no question of the attitudes we will take 
in our social and moral life. There will be no thought of 
using fraternity or sorority contacts, for example, only to 
further personal gain. There will be no question of sham 
loyalty for the sake of commendation and the privilege of 
“belonging” to an approved group. Our joys and pleasures 
will not have to be sought in complicated or morally weak- 
ening forms of entertainment, but will be found in a true 
appreciation and worthy use of the sciences, literature and 
arts with which we are becoming acquainted. Education, 
therefore, offers us magnificent opportunities to enrich our 
lives by elevated and noble thought. The heroes of the ages 
can become our intimate friends. We will be able to recog- 


_nize the precedence of eternal, unchanging moral values over 


current attractions, and be welcomed by constructive social 
groups because they can expect integrity and loyal co- 
operation from us. 

The higher education of young people has meant to many 
only a preparation for increase in material wealth. Does 
the college student study to become proficient in a line of 
work so that he may eventually earn the greatest possible 
amount of money, or is he trying to prepare himself to be 
of service to humanity? Dr. Mary E. Markley, an outstand- 
ing youth leader, has aptly said: “It is not so important to 
know what we are going to be as to know who we are going 
to be. It is not so important to know where we are going to 
work as to know how we are going to work.” The greatest 
service we can give is sometimes one which does not gain 
for us either the most attention or bear the largest financial 
return. The highest satisfaction lies in life considered not 
as a cup to be drained but as a measure to be filled. The 
religious way of life offers experiences which youth in its 
greater enlightenment of today no longer shuns, but rather 
seeks and welcomes in all its rich and varied forms. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Fifth Sunday after Trinity 


O GOD, Who hast prepared for them that love Thee such good 
things as pass man’s understanding: Pour into our hearts such 
love toward Thee, that we, loving Thee above all things, may 
obtain Thy Promises, which exceed all that we can desire; 
through... 

For FERvoR of devotion, loftiness of aspiration, sheer spir- 
itual beauty, and perfect English, this Collect has few equals 
and no superiors. Among the many truly spiritually lovely 
Little Prayers which we are privileged to make our own 
in the course of Divine Worship (and that should mean 
both public and private), this stands out as the product of 
a heart that has found the joy and peace, and in them the 
nourishment, of communing with God,—“thinking the 
thoughts of God.” 

It is peculiarly a prayer of the “Quiet Time.” It must 
have been born of a deeply loving, adoring, and hungering 
soul: in a moment when the worshiper was alone with God. 
One cannot help but sense its spirit, nor fail to enter, by its 
precious example, the “closet” of holy devotion. One won- 
ders how it came into the public Worship of the Church. 
Yet, it has a welcome place there; for here, too, there must 
be fervor and loftiness and the true beauty of holiness. 

Prayer such as this is born only of a contemplative spirit, 
a heart that immerses itself in communion with God, that 
has found the joy of nearness to Him... . “The Love of 
Jesus, what it is——None but His loved ones know”! Folk 
named such souls “mystics” not always in kindliness, but 
admitting that their “search” for the Presence carried them 
into holy heights. These have a treasure that many another 
never finds; for Religion to many never passes beyond the 
prosaic and the perfunctory; but there still are those who, 
like the Psalmist, cry, “Unto Thee, lift I up my soul.” ... 
“As the hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God.” .. . Pour into our hearts such love 
for Thee, that we loving Thee above all things and in all 
things (as the original adds) . . that, truly, is “seeking 
the Presence.” 

All our Blessed Religion is high and holy. Much of it, in 
God’s mercy, has been brought down to the comprehension 
and apprehension of our finite hearts. But much of it re- 
mains in the Realm Above, in the Still-to-be, in the Per- 
fection that one cannot approach unto... in the things that 
pass man’s understanding .. . of all of which the promise is 
given and sealed, but the full knowledge thereof is still to 
be attained. 

In God’s good time this will be, but in the Now, in God’s 
good pleasure, we are given that which we are able to ap- 
prehend and can own (“to every one according to his sev- 
eral ability”), and by Him and the possession are inspired 
to reach out, press on, look up, and ever trustingly desire 

. may obtain Thy promises, which exceed all that we can 
desire. 

This carries us into lofty things and places; for while we 
live this temporal we aspire to the things eternal. Our faith 
knits us to our God’s gracious provision. Salvation is eter- 
nal, but it is Now, in reach, possessed, enjoyed! ... But 
nonetheless, “I count not myself to have apprehended... . 
I press on toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” O God, Who hast prepared for them 
that love Thee such good things as pass man’s understand- 
Heol & 6 all 

Faith makes the adventure; love responds to it and 
quietly, fervently owns the assurance; prayer speaks to Him 
about it; and trust waits enduringly in peace and joy, and 
communes with Him. ...O God... pour into our hearts! 
Thus life “that I now live in the flesh” is spent in God and 
with God, and as it grows (and it is bound to!) experiences 
more and more of “the fullness of God.” 
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TOMATOES RIPE 


By Blanche Gertrude Robbins 


Tue WeatHer Man had predicted a frost, and Pauline 
Rogers was making a desperate effort to harvest her big 
crop of tomatoes. Even if she couldn’t market them all, she 
could use quantities in chili sauce. There was always a 
demand during the winter months at the city market for 
Pauline’s pickles, jams and relishes. 

Billy Brandon, a young agriculturist with one year of 
agricultural training to his credit, popped up like a jack-in- 
a-box in the center of the tomato patch. Rubbing his stiff 
knees vigorously, he called across to Pauline, partially 
hidden in a screen of tomato vines. 

“Miss Polly, hear about the bird who’s talking tonight in 
Wembly about farming in Africa?” questioned Billy. “They 
say he’s a wizard growing wool on sheep without fleece, 
getting milk from milkless cows and doing miracles with 
eggless hens—” 

‘He does sound like a miracle man, Billy,” cut in Pauline, 
raising her head momentarily although her fingers still 
groped for juicy ripe tomatoes. “Who is he and what is he 
doing in this country?” she questioned. 

‘T believe his name is Robert Hardy and he is a mission- 
ary teacher in an agricultural school in Angola—home on 
furlough and) making a tour of farms, looking for ideas,” 
answered Billy doubling up like a jackknife as he stooped 
again to his task. 

Pauline Rogers picked a dozen juicy tomatoes and dropped 
them in the ‘basket without comment. She moved nearer 
the center of the tomato patch. Wembly was fifty miles 
away from Cherryvale Farm and quite out of reach of the 
farmers in the neighborhood. 

“If what you say is true about his miracle farming in 
Africa, Robert Hardy doesn’t need to pick up ideas from 
our farms,” suggested Pauline as she came within moderate 
talking distance with Billy Brandon. 

“Well, he is looking for stock to cross with the impover- 
ished stock of the Africans,” replied Billy. “It’s a sort of 
thriller the story he’s been telling—met a chap at the market 
last week who heard him. If we hadn’t been so all-fired 
busy getting these tomatoes picked before the frost strikes 
I’d have asked for the afternoon off and taken the bus to 
Wembly in time to hear Hardy—” 

“We never were busier and that was thoughtful of you, 
Billy, to consider my tomatoes first,” responded Pauline 
with genuine appreciation. 

* * * * * 


’ 


Billy Brandon was a gem—so reliable, and especially in 
this crisis when competent farm help was so scarce in the 
community. Pauline straightened her aching back and 
brushed a little of the oozy earth from her brown slacks. 
She had never worked harder in her life than the last two 
weeks spending every available hour in the tomato patch. 

Fifty miles wasn’t so far these days when one was con- 
sidering a motor trip. But it would mean knocking off pick- 
ing tomatoes mid-afternoon, and the tomato crop was far 
more important than attending a missionary meeting. 

She would not have thought that a few years ago. There 
was a time when she had deemed missions the most im- 
portant thing in all the world. It wasn’t that she was losing 
her interest in missions, but the farm had become such a 
responsibility that she had little time for outside interests. 

“Anyway I’m making the old farm pay—I’m proving that 
a woman farmer can be a success,” Pauline told herself. 

Ten years ago she had volunteered for missionary service 
and had planned to prepare herself as a teacher with spe- 
cial training. Then her father had been stricken and Pauline 
had come home from college to help out. Except for the 
two years she had spent at agricultural college, she had not 
been away from the farm for even a month. Four years of 
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invalidism and then her father had left her alone with her 
frail mother as a responsibility. 

Pauline had long ago decided she had not been destined 
for a missionary career. Two years now since her mother 
had slipped away and she had been left alone with the farm. 
So interested had she become in cultivating a small fruit 
and vegetable farm that she was frankly content with her lot. 

“Teaching would never give me the satisfaction that 
creating a garden or hybridizing a new tomato does,” she 
admitted frankly. 

“But what about the call to the mission field—you were 
so sure about that?” questioned an inner voice. 

“T must have been mistaken for the door that seemed to 
stand open closed so abruptly,” she told herself sharply. 

Strange the memories that were surging through her out 
here in the tomato patch—feelings that she had thought had 
long ago been crushed. Ten years ago she would have made 
a desperate effort to attend a meeting where a returned 
missionary was speaking. Did it mean that her interest in 
missions was dead? She started guiltily. 

‘T must not lose my interest just because the way for me 
to go to the foreign field was closed—and Billy was really 
keen to hear this missionary agriculturist—you’d generally 
have to drag a boy like Billy Brandon to a mission meeting,” 
thought Pauline, reaching out her hand for an empty basket. 

“But we have to save the tomatoes—if we leave the pick- 
ing and go off to Wembly we may lose a heap of tomatoes,” 
argued Pauline. 

“For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 

With startling distinctness the words came to Pauline. 
She might save a few bushels of tomatoes if she kept on 
with steady picking until the night shadowed the patch. But 
what about her own soul—she had a strange feeling that 
she was impoverishing her soul if she missed the missionary 
meeting at Wembly. 

“Bil-ly—Billy!” she called across the rows of tomatoes. 

“Yes, Miss Polly—anything wrong—a snake—” 

“No,” laughed Pauline. “We’re going to quit picking toma- 
toes, wash up and you’re going to motor me to Wembly. I 
want to hear this miracle man who makes wool grow on 
fleeceless sheep and gets milk from milkless cows—” 

“Hooray, Miss Polly, I’ll bet he’s worth hearing and may- 
be he can tell us a trick or two, but I’ll warrant you could 
give him some pointers on tomatoes and maybe chickens,” 
answered Billy, swinging a heavy basket of tomatoes into 
the open. 

“We'll hurry these baskets into the shed and then get 
ready as quickly as possible,” urged Pauline, a curious little 
ripple of excitement running through her body. 

* * * * * 


The people of Wembly were gathering for the service as 
Billy Brandon parked the Rogers’ motor car in the church- 
yard. There were simple preliminaries and then the mis- 
sionary—Robert Hardy—was being introduced. 

Pauline Rogers sat enthralled, listening to the words he 
spoke. She was not listening as a member of the congrega- 
tion to a missionary address, but as a farmer to the message 
of an expert agriculturist. She heard the story of growing 
fleece on fleeceless sheep; of cultivating a herd of cows 
which provided milk for undernourished children; of im- 
proving a flock of hens which laid the occasional egg to 
layers which became record breakers. 

Pauline’s eyes shone with appreciation. She was con- 
scious of Billy Brandon sitting beside her tense with inter- 
est. Billy was a born agriculturist. 

And now Robert Hardy was picturing the African women, 
who in other days had had to go to fields and grow the 
wheat and crops. Now the men were assuming this type of 
farming and walking the long distances to the wheat fields. 

“We are trying to show the African people that it is wiser 
for the men to take over the crop growing and the women 
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grow small produce in their gardens near home, so they 
can keep an eye on the house and the family,” explained 
the missionary. 

Then he unfolded a fascinating story of boys being trained 
at the missionary agricultural school to go out through the 
country and instruct the women in growing small fruits and 
vegetables, the care of poultry and bees. 

“What a beautiful ministry,” thought Pauline. “What a 
blessed opportunity to make a contact with the women—so 
practical—how welcome those boys must be in the garden 
patches of the African women.” 

Then the meeting was over and Pauline and Billy Brandon 
were being introduced. 

' “Sir, you ought to see Miss Polly’s tomatoes,” exclaimed 
Billy impulsively. “And she can show you eggs you’d be 
proud to introduce to your African hens.” 

Robert Hardy laughed and then spoke up eagerly. “Per- 
haps you will permit me to call at Cherryvale Farm and 
take a look at the tomatoes and the eggs—” 

“Ever so glad to have you,” broke in Pauline with sin- 
cerity. “I’m sure you can give me some suggestions that 
will improve my farming, and I'll be only too glad to share 
any success I’ve had with your African women.” 

* * * * : * 

Three days later Pauline Rogers, her slacks mud-stained 
and her head tied Gypsy fashion in a scarlet bandana, pick- 
ing the few tomatoes that had not been sorely touched by 
the frost, heard footsteps in the lane. She raised her head 
and her eyes brightened with welcome. The agricultural 
missionary had come to inspect her farm. 

“T should say you can grow tomatoes,” Robert Hardy was 
exclaiming with enthusiasm, and helping himself to a huge 
tomato that had been bitten by the frost. “Have you the 
recipe?” he demanded eagerly. “And are you willing to 
give it away?” 

“To the African women only—I am jealous of my tomato 
seed,” Pauline answered soberly. 

And then she forgot that she was not dressed for a mis- 
sionary’s call. They were two agriculturists sharing experi- 
. ences and experiments. Over the farm they tramped; 
through the poultry yard and across to the apiary. Suddenly 
Pauline saw that the sun had long set and shadows were 
darkening the garden patch. 

“Oh, it is so late and you have not had any supper. What 
a thoughtless hostess I am—a thousand pardons, you must 
be terribly hungry—we’ll go to the house now and have 
something to eat,” offered Pauline in apology. 

“T hadn’t thought about being hungry before, it’s all been 
so interesting and invigorating,” laughed Robert Hardy. 
“You’re such an enthusiast you inspire a fellow agricul- 
turist.” 

Billy Brandon joined them at supper, and Pauline’s pulses 
quickened as she watched the missionary draw out the boy 
to talk of his farming ambitions. It meant a lot for a boy 
like Billy to make so intimate a contact with a missionary. 

Pauline led the way to the basement and displayed her 
cupboards of relishes, pickles and jams and her choice car- 
tons of cottage cheese. 

“Oh, if I could only smuggle you across in my luggage to 
Angola,” groaned the missionary. “What it would mean to 
our struggling African women to have an understanding 
soul like you teach them how to make the most of their 
garden patches and their flocks and their bees—” 

They were standing in the porch and Robert Hardy was 
saying good-by. Pauline’s eyes sought the tomato patch— 
it was only a black pool in the darkness of the night. Even 
the ripe tomatoes that jewelled the patch failed to show 
red in the blackness. 

Curiously the tomato patch in its dark setting was Africa 
calling her. Her heart reached out to the women struggling 
with their garden patches. A yearning to help them surged 
through her. 
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And in her possession was knowledge that would be of 
the greatest value in helping the women of Angola. Hand 
in hand with Bible study, in which she had specialized, 
agricultural instruction fitted a missionary) for, an unusual 
task. Yes, she had missed her opportunity to train as a mis- 
sionary nurse or high school teacher, but she was qualified 
to train others in agriculture; to assist in the development 
of vegetable and small fruit farms. Suddenly she turned to 
Robert Hardy and held out her hands impulsively, exclaim- 
ing with a sob in her throat: 

“Please, I want to go to Angola—I want to share my 
knowledge with the African women making gardens—you 
see, years ago I volunteered for missionary service, and the 
door was closed—at least I thought it was closed, but it 
wasn’t really shut—I was kept outside a little that I might 
be properly prepared. Even the expense of sending me will 
not be of concern, for this farm is my own and it will not 
be difficult to sell—_the proceeds—” 

“Miss Rogers, you are a direct answer to prayer,” broke 
in the missionary. “Over and over again we have asked God 
to send us a consecrated woman with a knowledge of agri- 
culture who would work among the African women with an 
understanding of their problems—” 

“And you will take me back with you?” entreated Pauline. 

There was a moment of silence, but the tears shining in 
the eyes of the missionary told Pauline that her offer of 
service would not be rejected. 

* * ee * * 


“Miss Polly, I’ve been doing some calculating and I figure 
we lost all of ten bushels of ripe tomatoes with the frost 
catching them the day we left off picking early to go to 
Wembly to hear that farmer missionary,” announced Billy 
Brandon, coming into the kitchen as Pauline was locking 
up for the night. \ 

“But, Billy, the gain from that meeting may never be 
calculated—I am going back with Mr. Hardy to Africa to 
grow tomatoes and heaps of other things; to help the women 
with their garden patches—” 

“Miss Polly, you don’t say—well, I never, but, Miss Polly, 
do you think there’d be a chance for a young fellow like 
me?” cut in Billy with an eagerness that sent a thrill through 
Pauline. “Ever since the night of that meeting I’ve been 
sort of wishing I could go out to Africa and help Robert 
Hardy—be a missionary agriculturist after I get through 
college.” i 

“God bless you, Billy! Didn’t I say we’d never be able 
to count up the gains—they’ve already swallowed up the 
loss in tomatoes ripe,” answered Pauline huskily. ~ 


FOR LAYMEN ONLY 
(Continued from page 4) 


and built, but it was maintained for over one hundred years 
as an independent Lutheran church. From it, during the 
long pastorate of the sainted Dr. Carl E. Cossman, other 
churches sprang up over Lunenburg County, and this growth 
did not stop until thirty such churches had been built. Dur- 
ing the last years of the nineteenth century this group of 
churches became a district conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, and in 1903 became the Nova Scotia Synod with 
3,000 communicants. On the original spot, the third church 
has been built to accommodate the needs of the congrega- 
tion during these 166 years. All because a group of laymen 
had faith and a vision. 

Laymen’s Movement! Old and yet ever new! Who says 
our Lutheran laymen cannot do things when they set their 
minds to it? Yes, there are challenges to meet today, Surely 
not the challenges of the pioneer and the wilderness, but 
the equally deadly challenges of establishment and accom- 
plishment. They are vital and they are real. 
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SERIOUS-MINDEDNESS 


A picturE of President Roosevelt taken by some journalist- 
photographer while he was addressing the vast gathering of 
people at Gettysburg, Pa., on July 3 showed him in a serious 
mood. While no doubt the cares of office weigh heavily upon 
him it has been our observation that most pictures of him 
show him greeting his audiences with at least a smile, and 
frequently with what seems to be the expression upon his 
countenance of hilarious enjoyment. 

Our reference to Mr. Roosevelt is entirely for the sake 
of introducing for the consideration of our readers the 
assertion that the attempt to make fun the main objective 
of life is being greatly overdone. The photographer’s efforts 
to get his subject to smile is no doubt justifiable when chil- 
dren’s pictures are to be taken; it is an antidote to their fear 
of any strange experience. But as a requirement for all 
occasions, it should be discouraged. Life is not a joke, and 
the “funny side” of companionships and of experiences is 
often some sort of pain or a contortion of the body, or an 
awkward, embarrassing situation which is made to seem 
humorous but is really the opposite. When people say, “I 
could not endure my routine of duty without my sense of 
humor,” they are not usually thinking of what is in itself 
pleasant or easy. 

We are objecting to the demand so widespread in our times 
to provide occasions for laughter. A recent editorial bluntly 
criticized a valued public servant because he was “too 
serious-minded.” Journals, radio broadcasters and public 
speakers are called upon for jokes so emphatically that some 
of them subordinate sense to caricatures and crudities. And 
audiences and readers must have their “funnies,” oral or 
printed, before anything else. 

Perhaps the greatest misfortune in the over-demand for 
what is ludicrous is its effect on what belongs to the sphere 
of religion. Many people when they say that the facts of 
Christian revelation do not interest them, really mean that 
they are not funny. They decry the pastors’ sermons, call- 
ing them dry, old-fashioned and out-of-date because preach- 
ers do not employ the cheap wit of the vaudeville performer 
or the exaggerated combinations of the caricaturist. Occasion- 
ally an educator of repute is quoted as saying that the vogue 
of books and the resources of free schools and almost free 
universities have not produced great scholars. Perhaps they 
demand more than the average human being can develop, 
but certainly it is a fact that when a generation is infected 
with the current theory about serious thought, serious ap- 
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praisals of companionship and serious valuation of the mean- 
ing of life, the true dignity of truth, faith and spirituality is 
unlikely to be understood: in fact, it seeks vainly for recog- 
nition. One does not need to be long-faced and incapable of 
laughter in order to be a consistent Christian, but an un- 
changing grin and labored attempts to amuse and be amused 
do not commend themselves to sound thinking. 


SYSTEMATIZED THINKING 


THIS EDITORIAL has two purposes: the first is to explain 
why certain current “isms” are enormously powerful, even 
though principles that are basic to them are false and are 
known to be so. For example, the communism that exists 
in Russia and that is feared in America and Canada makes 
one claim that is through and through an error. It denies 
the existence of the human soul and of any being or motive 
that is not of the earth, earthy. This idea is taken from a 
book, Karl Marx’s “Capital.” So long as it was merely the 
content of a book, read and debated here and there by dis- 
contented individuals, it had little influence. But in 1917 a 
minority arose in Russia to whom the people surrendered 
their minds as well as their bodies. With Lenin, Trotzky 
and others as leaders this minority made Marxian theories 
the dominant philosophy of government. They were taught 
exclusively in the schools, so that the expectation arose that 
within two generations religion would have disappeared and 
the communism which these men had fashioned would be 
the only philosophy of government with 180,000,000 people 
to fight for it. It has not completely expunged the teachings 
of Christianity but it has the enormous power of a vast 
population armed and accustomed to think and act in sup- 
port of an error. 

Anti-Semitism in Germany was for a while only the 
expression of anger and hostility due to the apparently suc- 
cessful greediness for offices and wealth of a minority of 
newly arrived people. There was, so far as one can learn, 
real economic reasons for antagonisms, growing during a 
decade prior to 1933, to a minority most of whom were post- 
war entrants to the Reich. But in 1933, along with National 
Socialism came the popularizing of a new philosophy, that 
of blood and soil. The main source of it was again a book 
which no one took seriously until it was made the text of 
Aryanism versus Semitism. As the “dialectic” of a party 
that had won political authority, Anti-Semitism was no 
longer a protest against minority absorption of rights dis- 
proportionate to their number and character. It became 
basic to a regime, a dominant principle in a form of Fascism. 
As such, though obviously a fallacy, it now receives the 
backing of a nation of 75,000,000 people. 

The principles of communism that determine the govern- 
ment of Russia and of National Socialism that guide the 
application of civic authority in Germany are powerful to 
the extent of the backing given each of them by the two 
nations and not to the extent that Marxian philosophy and 
the Rosenberg myth are true. Or they are in control by 
virtue of having displaced religion and a more correct 
political philosophy, because the people of Russia and of 
Germany lost knowledge of truth and confidence in their 
religious institutions. Ignorance and indifference. render 
powerless the most vital of truths and make them an easy 
conquest when a well-implemented error is the attacker. 

If Americans desire to protect their country from the 
errors that exist in other lands, they must do more than 
give advice to the nations that harbor “isms.” They must 
so teach religion and government as to enable the average 
people to understand it and require their government to 
conform to it. We must understand why atheism, corrupt 
politics and class hatreds are the foes of our government. 
Only thus will we successfully repel them from our land. 
And how terribly, terribly wrong is the Christian who says 
he has no use for doctrines. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE WEATHER in Philadelphia during two-thirds of the 
period assigned to celebrating the tercentenary of the ar- 
rival of the first Swedish colonists was of a memorable sort. 
In the rain records of the community June 26-28, 1938, in- 
clusive, will be marked “U,’ meaning unique in amount 
and in damage done. We write unique advisedly, and in the 
use of the term we are referring neither to interrupted 
traffic nor to flooded fields. What put the mark in our 
weather calendar was the fact that Prince Bertil, son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, got water on the knee and on June 
28 was thereby compelled to cancel his visit to a festival 
service that was held in Convention Hall, Philadelphia. Ten 
thousand people were thereby greatly disappointed. Some 
of them registered complaints, but nothing else could be 
done about it except to offer sympathy. 


Swedish Bishops 

An impressive group of clergymen took their places June 
28 on the large platform ofthe Philadelphia auditorium. 
(We were almost guilty of writing “an impressive array.”) 
With several of them we have the happiness to be personally 
acquainted, since they are presidents of Lutheran church 
bodies here in America. Our own U. L. C. A. president, Dr. 
Knubel, was of course among them, as was Dr. Haapanen 
of the Suomi (Finnish) Synod. Dr. Aasgaard of the Nor- 
wegian Synod and Dr. Schuette, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church and the president of the Danish 
Synod, we see more rarely. Dr. Aasgaard brought a brief 
but penetrating greeting from the American Lutheran Con- 
ference. 

Naturally, the bishops of Sweden were persons of unusual 
interest to the people gathered in the hall. A bishop in any 
language or situation is an important ecclesiastical official 
and especially so when he is a Lutheran bishop and from 
Sweden. In that country the “apostolic succession” of the 
bishops is historically a fact to an extent that even the 
Vatican can deny it only by asserting that the consecra- 
tion when “the country went Lutheran” was “under duress.” 
And while such succession is not significant doctrinally, we 
Lutherans in lands where a congregational form of church 
government prevails gaze intently and respectfully upon 
those who can wear the miter and carry the episcopal staff. 

The Bishop of Lund spoke for the Church of Sweden and 
the Bishop of Skara prayed at the close of the meeting and 
pronounced the benediction. Excepting the cross, neither 
of the men wore the episcopal garb which they use when 
officiating in Swedish cathedrals and churches. The occa- 
sion did not call for such vestments. Such robes are, we 


comment, quite elaborate, and in the cathedral of Uppsala, 


which contains a collection of the robes of the archbishops, 
one sees some stoles and chasubles that are very ancient. 
No doubt equally valuable and interesting collections are 
found in the other cathedrals. The needles of women have 
thereby implemented their piety if traditions concerning 
their occupations are reliable. 

Just between ourselves, however, neither mind nor soul 
is the product of official garments. The presidents of our 
general bodies, Dr. Knubel among them, rate as bishops in 
Scandinavia, at such ecclesiastical functions as call for dis- 
tinguishing the position. 


Augustana and Lutheran Unity 
The program on June 28 was primarily under the auspices 
of the Augustana Synod, with the East Pennsylvania and 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania of the United Lutheran 
Church, which are in Delaware and eastern Pennsylvania, 
assisting. President Bersell of the Augustana Synod pre- 
sided. He very capably introduced those who by speech, 


music or presence on the platform were indicated as con- 
tributors to the celebration. To us one action of President 
Bersell was either an empty formality or it entails some 
responsibility on the part of the Augustana Synod and those 
who participated in this program. We refer to the intro- 
duction to the congregation of the presidents of American 
Lutheran general bodies, whom we have already named. 
Their stand together before the assembled “common people” 
of the church was interpreted as symbolic of Lutheran unity, 
the more practical expression of which was one objective 
of the gathering. Some mention of this high and stimulating 
purpose was made by Dr. Bersell in his remarks while the 
presidents stood, and in the deliberations of the program 
committee the hope was expressed that the 1938 celebration 
might leave as one permanent product a closer fellowship 
among us in the United States and Canada whose confession 
of faith is through the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s 
Catechism. The presence of some non-Lutheran representa- 
tives on the platform was specifically defined as a courtesy 
to fellow-nationals rather than to fellow-Lutherans. 

We common people are always thrilled when those in 
official positions indicate by act or declaration their interest 
in and expectancy of a more effective application of the 
teachings and energy of the four and one-half million Lu- 
therans in the United States. The applause that greets a 
speaker whose words are a promise of progress toward the 
unity that functions through united action is an expression 
of the popular hope. When hopes fade for lack of serious 
effort to realize them; when, after such inspiring gatherings 
as that one in Philadelphia, the same obstacles to concerted 
work appear as before, we are driven to wonder why any 
prophetic declaration was voiced. It is our personal inter- 
pretation of events and influence to which closer union is 
related that little reason can be found for giving more than 
passing significance to public utterances about the common 
inheritance of American Lutheranism. If the seven or ten 
among whom an estate was divided should separate their 
inheritances by walls, repeated assertions about former one- 
ness of the patrimony would not be pertinent to present or 
future while the wall remains in a constant condition of 
repair. 

The Preacher’s Use of Time 


A RECENT caller at the editor’s office told us of an incident 
that occurred in a congregation of which he was fer a time 
the pastor. Among his parishioners was a_ well-read, 
thoughtful individual who occasionally startled his pastor by 
some unexpected comment. One morning at the close of 
the service he said, “Pastor, I have just been thinking how 
proper it is for a minister to have a message of value in his 
sermon. This morning three hundred of us each gave you 
a half hour of our time. We thus presented you with 150 
hours, nearly a week. We have the right to expect some- 
thing worth while from you every Sunday.” 

Our visitor confessed that this measure of pulpit values 
impressed him at the time and continues to urge him to use 
time between Sundays that will justify his receiving “150 
hours” while his sermon is being delivered. Then the con- 
versation veered to ending pulpit and other discourses. The 
lack of terminal facilities is the polite explanation of over- 
extended sermons and speeches. We heard of a man as- 
signed ten minutes to introduce a subject. He took fifty. 
There were 210 persons present. They gave him 2,100 min- 
utes, thirty-five hours. The additional 140 hours he took 
were not intended for him: he made them his by taking an 
unfair advantage of the politeness of his hearers. We some- 
times make speeches and preach sermons. The conversation 
made us thoughtful. How shall one name a speaker who 
uses time not allotted to him? 
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THE THOME CIRCLE 


“NEVERTHELESS AT THY WORD I 
WILL LET DOWN THE NET” 


“AT THY WORD.” Let this be a guide. 
If we could only remember these words, 
how much good we could accomplish in the 
world. We, too, could “inclose a great mul- 
titude.” 


Jesus, Master! at Thy Word 

I will work what’er betide me; 
And I know Thou wilt, O Lord, 

By Thy word and Spirit guide me; 
At Thy word my faith shall see, 
All things work for good to me. 


Though my toil may seem unblest, 
And my lot appointed dreary, 
When at eve I go to rest, 
From my labor faint and weary; 
At Thy word I will each morn 
To my work with joy return. 


Though I be of joys bereft, 

And by sorrows overtaken, 
Yet I know a solace left; 

I am not by Thee forsaken; 
Jesus, Thou canst aid afford, 
Fraught with comfort is Thy word. 


At Thy word in faith I press 
Onward through this vale of sadness; 
By Thy grace I shall possess 
Victor-palms in heavenly gladness; 
To my latest hour, O Lord, 
I will trust Thee at Thy word. 
—M. F. Libenberg. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL 
ZONE 


For CENTURIES men have traveled to dis- 
tant lands seeking new sights and new 
thrills. The Pyramids of Egypt, the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Semiramis at Babylon, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, Phidias’ 
Statue of Jupiter at Athens, the Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus, the Colossus at 
Rhodes, and the Pharos, or lighthouse, at 
Alexandria, have all had their day at- 
tracting the interest and wonderment of 
ever-roving sightseers. 

The Panama Canal can now compare 
favorably with these in appeal to the in- 
terest and imagination of the traveler. 
The Pyramids and’ other “wonders” stand 
for the mystic past and achievement of 
bygone ages; the canal is an imperishable 
tribute to the genius of the present. 

When the massive locks and tremendous 
walls of solid concrete stand before the 
gaze, and one views the seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles that had to be over- 
come in order to bring to completion one 
of the greatest man-made miracles of the 
age, the canal can well be classed as one 
of the “wonders” of the centuries. 

The deep cuts through rock and morass 
and the artificial lakes that connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific are enough to 
make one marvel. The thought that the 
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flowing road pierces the backbone of the 
continent and that it actually brings into 
reality the long-dreamed-of “shortest 
route to India,” is enough to stir the emo- 
tions of historical interest. In some re- 
spects it seems strange that it should have 
taken the civilized world over four hun- 
dred years after the discovery of the Isth- 
mus by Columbus to realize this dream 
of a short route. Yet when the colossal 
nature of the work is taken into considera- 
tion, it hushes criticism. The American 
engineers who undertook and completed 
this miracle of achievement rightly de- 
served the plaudits of the world. The end- 
less chain of ships passing through the 
canal is elegant evidence of its practical 
value. 


As the ship steams up the channel, the 
tourist is surprised at the beauty and 
majestic charm of natural scenery and 
mechanical equipment. Exclamations of 
surprise, such as “It is more beautiful 
than I had expected!” are constantly heard 
from first observers as the steamer moves 
slowly up the canal toward the first locks. 
The deep, vivid verdure of islands and 
hillsides, the colors of flowers amidst the 
green along the shores, the waving verdure 
of shoreside banana plantations, each with 
its palm-thatched house, the purple slopes 
of the mountains on the Continental Divide 
that seem to recede mile by mile as the 
ship advances, the red-roofed military sta- 
tions, the model, spotless towns in the 
Canal Zone, and finally the color and 
bizarre briskness of life in the Spanish 
cities of Colon and Panama—all these one 
can know and feel only by actual passage 
through the canal. 

The fact that the canal brings to the 
imagination the days of the gold rush, 
when thousands ventured their all, hoping 
to reimburse their empty purses by a 
lucky find of gold in the sunny land of 
California, is of historical interest to the 
student. The old trail across the Isthmus, 
by which the Spaniards transported the 
treasures of Peru from Old Panama to 
Porto Bello for shipment hence to Spain, 
lies but a short distance from the canal. 
The Chagres River was used by the ven- 
turers, as it was easier to paddle their 
canoes up the current than wade through 
the mud and dense undergrowth by land. 
In many places today the steamers cross 
over the very paths that were used by the 
buccaneers and gold-hunters. There is a 
sensation of pride and intense interest to 
the patriotic American as the ship moves 
up through the canal, for it is the work 
of Uncle Sam. Here is an artificial water- 
way which cuts the ridge of two hemis- 
pheres. Surely the Panama Canal can, at 
this period of civilized history, be classed 
as one of the most beautiful, interesting 
and noted places in the world—Selected. 


Gop’s wItu is the very perfection of all 
reason.—Edward Payson. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
KING 


WHEN wE think of Scotland, our mind 
flies at once to the Scotch people whom 
we may know. If we think of Italy, we see 
it in fancy as peopled with those like the 
Italians whom we have met. And if we 
think of Sweden, in the same way the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, kindly folks whose fore- 
bears came from that land, rise before us. 

So it is quite reasonable to expect that 
folks will look upon us as representative 
citizens of the United States. If we do 
anything unworthy of the ideals of our 
country, we fail in patriotism. Patriotism 
is a virtue of times of peace as well as of 
war, and we can serve our country and 
show our gratitude for its protection and 
blessings, by being such fine, earnest young 
people that we will develop into a splendid 
class of mature citizens. 

As church-goers and Sunday school stu- 
dents and workers, we also acknowledge 
our allegiance to the King of kings.- If we 
fail in loyalty to Him, we have erred sadly 
and only proved the waywardness of the 
human mind. But, further than that, we 
have failed to be fair to ourselves. We 
have given a low estimate of our ideas of 
right. We have caused people to distrust 
us, and perhaps to question the soundness 
and good judgment and possibly the hon- 
esty of young people as a group, and to 
doubt whether our religion means much 
to us or not. 

Cora had been to church four times the 
previous Sunday, and had been prominent 
in conducting some helpful meetings. 

The next day, Cora broke a valuable 
vase in the home of the family where she 
was staying. Instead of going at once and 
telling what had happened, she failed to 
mention it for nearly two weeks. Finally, 
in an entirely casual manner, the accident 
was mentioned. Doubtless she had dreaded 
confessing what she had done. But wouldn’t 
it have been braver and more straightfor- 
ward to have gone at once to the lady 
with whom she was living, and to have 
told her and expressed sincere regret and 
a desire to make the matter right as far 
as she could? 

A couple of days later Cora was asked 
to render a special service for which she 
was to be well paid. The family wished 
to go away for a day, and Cora was to 
care for the aged grandmother and to be 
company for her. She willingly promised, 
but the evening before the expected out- 
ing, Cora herself received an invitation to 
visit a friend for the following day. 

Now, the honest thing for her to have 
done would have been to express appre- 
ciation of the kindness, but to have ex- 
plained that a previous promise would not 
permit her to accept. The friend who asked 
her would have asked her again. 

But Cora promptly went to the lady 
with whom she lived and asked to be re- 
leased from caring for Grandma Brown 
so that she might spend the day with her 
friend, Bernice. Her request was granted, 
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but now that whole family looks with dis- 
trust upon Cora’s sincerity and honesty. 

And when Bernice and her family ac- 
cidentally learned what Cora had done, 
they, too, were much disappointed in her, 
and Bernice was heard to say, “I’m afraid 
Cora’s religion isn’t the kind to help her 
as it ought.” Further than that, Bernice, 
who had been thinking seriously of de- 
voting her time to Christian service de- 
cided to wait awhile. 

We may not be beautiful or able to have 
many of the nice things we would like, 
but we can be honest representatives of 
the King.—Selected. 


IN DEBT 


WHETHER you have been there or hope 
some day to go, here’s a little story con- 
nected with historic Valley Forge that 
ought to be in the mind of every Amer- 
ican boy and girl. 

Lafayette promised George Washington 
to return as his guest. Forty years had 
passed and it was now 1824. It was his 
last visit to this wonderful country he 
helped to make independent. Americans 
loved him. He was nearly seventy years 
old, but his heart beat as warmly for his 
adopted country as in those earlier days 
when he had fought, felt hunger, and was 
exposed to the fury of the elements for 
its liberty. 

A brilliant reception was under way. 
A slowly moving line of stately guests 
passed by Lafayette, who greeted each with 
courtly grace. Presently there approached 
an old soldier clad in a worn Continental 
uniform. In his hand was an ancient 
musket, and across his shoulder was 
thrown an old blanket, or rather a piece 
of a blanket. 

On reaching the marquis the veteran 
drew himself in the stiff fashion of the 
old-time salute and paid his respects in a 
military manner. As Lafayette made the 
return signal, tears started to his eyes. The 
tattered uniform, the ancient flintlock, the 
silver-haired soldier, even older than him- 
self, recalled the past. 

“Do you know me?” asked the soldier. 

“No, I cannot say that I do,” was the 
frank reply. 

“Do you remember the frosts and snows 
of Valley Forge?” 

“IT shall never forget them,” replied the 
humble Lafayette. 

“One bitter night, General, you were 
going the rounds at Valley Forge. You 
came upon a sentry with thin clothing and 
without stockings. He was slowly freezing 
to death. You took his gun, saying: ‘Go 
to my hut. There you will find stockings, 
a blanket, and a fire. After warming 
yourself, bring the blanket to me. Mean- 
while, I will keep guard.’ 

“The soldier obeyed. When he returned 
to his post, you, General, cut the blanket 
in two. One-half you kept, the other you 
presented to the sentry. Here, General, is 
one-half of the blanket, for I am the sentry 
whose life you saved.” 

It is stories such as these that instill 
in us the undying spirit and unquenched 
desire for the liberties unfathomed by our 
forefathers in the early years of our in- 
dependence.—Boys’ World. 


THE LUTHERAN 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


AFTER THE Continental Congress had 
long debated the subject of independence, 
it appointed a committee consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin and Robert Livingston to draw 
up a declaration to which they might affix 
their names. Four days before Richard 
Henry Lee offered this resolution: “That 
the united colonies are, and, of right, 
ought to be, free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.” 

On the day before the appointment of 
the committee to write the declaration Mr. 
Lee was called home by the illness of his 
wife. Had it not been for this, doubtless 
he would have been made chairman of 
the committee and would perhaps have 
written the declaration. As matters were, 
Thomas Jefferson, the youngest member 
of the committee, was asked to write the 
document. Adams and Franklin made a 
few alterations in the paper as Mr. Jeffer- 
son wrote it, and thus there came into 
being what is considered as one of the 
most important papers written by the pen 
of men. 

Thomas Jefferson had not been a mem- 
ber of the Congress long when he was 
called upon to write this memorable 
paper. In one of the rooms in Monticello, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson, is pre- 
served the body and seat of the gig in which 
he rode to Philadelphia only a short time 
before he was called upon to render this 
great service. It took him ten days to 
make the journey—which can now be 
easily performed by train in less than as 
many hours. 

Jefferson had only been appointed as a 
member of the Congress a short time be- 
fore all this—to fill a vacancy caused by 
a resignation. He remained a member only 
a few months. But he was ready for his 
great opportunity.—The Way. 


TAFT’S ADVICE 


Ex-Presipent Tart, in the course of an 
article in the Youth’s Companion, wrote: 
“If I were a young man with a college 
education, and if I had no leaning toward 
any particular profession, but did have a 
taste for government work, I should learn 
thoroughly stenography and typewriting. 
Then I should apply for a position in the 
civil service of the government, confident 
that I should be appointed to a good posi- 
tion. 

“The routine work—taking routine let- 
ters from dictation, indexing and filing and 
copying routine matter—would be noth- 
ing more than a mere apprenticeship. It 
would familiarize me with governmental 
ways of doing business. And it would teach 
me loyalty to the government, which every 
person should have. 

“If I got full value from my college edu- 
cation and my special training in stenog- 
raphy, I should have acquired a fund of 
general information and an efficiency in 
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my work that would make my superior 
anxious to give me a more important and 
responsible place. The fact that I had a 
general or college education might seem 
for the time to be an unnecessary adjunct, 
but as I gained the confidence of my chief 
it would make him more and more de- 
pendent upon me and my judgment. I do 
not mean to say that a college education 
is necessary. A high school education, an 
alert mind, and an appreciation of what 
is going on in the world about you, will 
serve; but the wider your mental disci- 
pline and general education, the better. 
“A knowledge of stenography and type- 
writing is useful in any professional or 
governmental career. When the Pitman 
system was invented, my father, who was 
then a practising lawyer, made himself 
familiar with it. He used it to a great 
advantage in his practise and later when 
he became a judge and cabinet officer. I 
have often regretted that I did not take 
time in my youth or in my early profes- 
sional life, to possess myself of that instru- 
ment for shortening work and for making 
valuable memoranda which, because of the 
tedium of writing in long hand, you 
usually do not make at all.”—Selected. 


WHAT DO WE PLANT?P 


WHat Do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant the ship, which will cross the 
sea. 

We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand the 
gales— 

The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee; 

We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors; 

We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 

The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the 

crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
—Henry Abbey. 


WELL EDUCATED 


TWENTY-THREE of the fifty-six signers 
of the Declaration of Independence were 
college-bred men, nearly all of them grad- 
uates, according to School Life, a publica- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Haryard was represented by 8; 
William and Mary by 3; Yale, 3; Cam- 
bridge (England), 3; Princeton, 2; “Phila- 
delphia,” 2; Edinburgh, 1; Jesuit College 
at Rheims, 1. Sixteen others received “ex- 
cellent” or “classical” education, one of 
them at Westminster School, London. Two 
obtained all their formal instruction from 
tutors; and sixteen, including Franklin, 
Wythe, Roger Sherman, and Robert Mor- 
ris, had but little schooling —Ezxchange. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


DEVOTED DEBORAH 


Deborah Measures Up to the Exacting Requirements for Leadership 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Judges 4: 1-9, 12-14. The Sunday School Lesson for July 17 


A WOMAN SAVES a nation—that is news 
of exceptional character, but that is what 
devoted Deborah did when Israel had 
blundered and deliberately done evil in 
the sight of the Lord. Israel’s punishment 
was severe, for God let a foreign power 
dominate them. Israel was a tributary na- 
tion, and its ruthless master was Jabin, 
king of Canaan, whose decrees were car- 
ried out by Sisera, captain of his well- 
equipped army. Oppression was bad and 
getting worse. Hope was crushed and suf- 
fering was intense. Then Deborah came 
forward with her secret but successful 
plans to overthrow Canaan’s force and 
give Israel freedom. 

Qualities for leadership are partly 
natural, partly acquired, and resulting 
from being well used by God. This was 
the case with Deborah. Emergencies arise 
and the demand for dependable leaders 
becomes imperative. Communities and na- 
tions have realized this. Here and there 
in the world today there is a call for great 
leadership, somebody who can plan wisely 
and act constructively in bringing great 
groups of people out of bondage into the 
freedom to which they are entitled. This 
somebody who is to lead to victory must 
realize that an emergency exists, must 
have faith and confidence to encourage, 
and must drive on to success. We find that 
Deborah did these three things. 


Emergency 


Emergencies are not always recognized. 
Conditions may have been bad so long 
that we are used to them. Israel was in 
an emergency due to the oppression of 
Canaan. Deborah came to realize it, and 
to see that nothing was being done about 
it. She measured the situation, learning 
the military strength of the oppressor 
nation. She was not skilled in military 
matters. She was not trained for war. 
But when she saw the emergency, her 
life was stirred and she set about doing 
what she could. We can hardly estimate 
how dreadful was the emergency for 
Israel. Twenty years of oppression had 
squeezed the life out of Israel, particularly 
to the two northern tribes, Naphtali and 
Zebulun. They were taxed beyond en- 
durance. There was no let-up in sight, 
but rather heavier burdens must be borne. 
The power to enforce demands was with 
Canaan. Israel was impotent in comparison 
with the remarkable army of Canaan. 
Israel had no individual to match against 
Sisera, and no implements of battle to 
hurl against nine hundred horse-drawn 
iron chariots. The toll of these twenty 
years was bound to tell on the nation. 


Encouragement 


Then came Deborah on the scene to en- 
courage the people to drive toward free- 
dom from their oppressor. She was de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 
Her reputation for justice was wide- 


spread. People traveled to her abode to 
have disputes settled amicably and with 
justice. Her name and fame were already 
great before she assumed the military role. 
She was a judge, the only woman judge 
in the long period of the judges. The in- 
justice of subjection to Canaan irked her. 
She sought some means of getting justice 
for her people. But it would not be pos- 
sible to throw off the yoke of the oppres- 
sor without meeting him in battle. Some 
military power must be gathered to offset 
the army of Canaan. But Deborah was not 
prepared for taking the lead of an army; 
her concern was to get rid of the army of 
Canaan. If its power were broken Israel 
could again be free. 

Deborah used good strategy in calling 
Barak and persuading him that he was 
divinely obligated to gather ten thousand 
men to Mt. Tabor. This was a hard task; 
his obedience to Deborah’s request was 
conditional on her willingness to go with 
him and remain with the army he was to 
assemble. Deborah agreed to this, and 
worked out the plan of the battle. It was 
timed to coincide with the heavy rains. 
All was to be secret until the ten thou- 
sand were on Mt. Tabor. The news of the 
apparent rebellion, as indicated by the as- 
sembling of an army, would bring Sisera 
and his army in a hurry to put down the 
rebellion. There was but one way for 
them to come and that was through the 
valley which became impassable during 
the wet season. In spite of their fine equip- 
ment and careful training the soldiers of 
Canaan would be helpless in the muddy 
valley, and Israel could overpower them. 
All this was in Deborah’s plan. Thus she 
encouraged Barak and his men, at a time 
when encouragement was what they 
needed most. 


Success 


Everything turned out as Deborah had 
planned. Sisera came with full force to 
put down the army of Barak. As the host 


THINK OF THESE 


WE MAKE no mistake in trusting leaders 
who are known to be trusting God. 


Devoted Christian women are a source 
of strength for any nation. 


God uses unexpected ways to accom- 
plish His purposes. 


A muddy valley made a great nation’s 
fighting force useless; the rain God sent 
made the mud. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 11-17 

Israel’s Distress. Judges 4: 1-3. 

Deborah’s Prophecy. Judges 4: 4-9. 
Deborah’s Leadership. Judges 4: 12-14. 
. Esther’s Call. Esther 4: 10-14. 

Lydia’s Leadership. Acts 16: 11-15. 
. Womanhood Glorifying God. Luke 1: 46-55. 
God Our Helper. Psalm 46: 1-11. 
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of Canaan gathered in the valley the only 
protection for Barak’s army was the height 
of the mountain. None of the chariots 
could climb the mountain. The few of 
Barak’s men could withstand the host of 
Sisera. But Deborah gave orders to go 
down to the valley and make the attack. 
It seemed foolish; in fact, it would have 
been foolish had not the rains turned the 
valley: into a mire. Chariots became a hin- 
drance, a source of danger. These skilled 
soldiers of Canaan had to run for their 
lives. Barak’s men had no fighting to do, 
except to pursue the fleeing enemy. It 
was a complete victory. All the while de- 
voted Deborah was looking on from the 
height of Tabor to see how her plan was 
working out. She had met the emer- 
gency. She was allowing God to use her 
in accomplishing His purposes. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


Two young married men in one con- 
gregation became interested in the church 
through the activity of an aggressive pas- 
tor. Both were employed by a local 
manufacturing establishment. To both of 
these men came the call to the ministry, 
and they heeded that call. Neither one 
had college training and the long process 
of training was begun which entailed 
much self-sacrificing toil on the part of 
the young men and their wives. But they 
won out in the battle for their education, 
and today these young men are success- 
ful pastors in the respective congrega- 
tions to which they have been called. An 
alert pastor who saw possibilities where 
many would have missed them, men and 
women responsive to a call,—the result 
is two trained men effectively doing the 
Lord’s work. 


ON TO PEACE 


WHEN will war cease? How long must 
we wait for such an understanding of 
men and nations that we can sit down 
together and iron out our differences and 
dispose of our disputes with judgment 
rather than with the sword? Many people 
are hoping for the speeding up of this 
happy day. Others are saying that it is 
a futile dream of deluded people and can- 
not be realized. Some are talking in terms 
of disarmament, others are advocating in- 
creased armament to be equal, at least, 
with that of any other nation. Some are 
outspoken for enforced peace; others are 
planning for war even while peace is 
having its much-disturbed interim. 

However, world peace is desirable. It 
is true that all the glories and achieve- 
ments of war, all the halos that crown 
heroes are not to be dismissed as value- 
less. They have their place in every na- 
tion’s history. But to declare for world, 
peace is not to despise past heroes. Every 
thinking mother wants no war while her 
son is available for war. No father wants 
to see his son torn from the home circle 
and exposed to the defilements and de- 
structions of war. The quest for peace is 
pursued in different ways, but there seems 
to be no hopeful outcome for the quest 
except that of getting people to think to- 
gether and have common ideals and follow 
the true God. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SHALL WE LOOK TO 
THE CHURCH OR 
THE STATE? 


I Peter 2: 13-17 


In THE DAYS when the church and state 
were practically one the problem of their 
relationship was not raised. The state 
church, supported by taxes and ruled by 
appointees of the state, could not be in 
conflict with the state and live. The 
church gave divine sanction to the gov- 
ernment and so made more perfect the 
interlocking of the two institutions. 

Under a democracy the separation of 
church and state must be carefully main- 
tained. If religion is to be free, the state 
cannot control the church, nor can the 
church look to the state for support. Each 
must have and know its own sphere. Each 
must contribute to the security and wel- 
fare of the other. 


For Education 


Popular education originated under the 
auspices of the church. The church felt 
the necessity of education in order that it 
might have an intelligent membership. 
Where religion is free education becomes 
increasingly necessary. The Roman Church 
still feels that it must control the educa- 
tion of its people lest they be led into false 
doctrines. Some Protestant churches feel 
this necessity and also provide parochial 
schools. Since religion cannot be taught 
in the public schools, excepting in a very 
vague form of character education, the 
church undertakes its own program of 
education. 

Democracy requires an educated cit- 
izenry. If there is popular right to vote 
there must be a high average of intel- 
ligence. The result is that a nation like 
America is ready to spend millions and 
millions of dollars on its schools. The 
competition is unequal. The church has 
limited means to spend on education. The 
state seems to have no limits. The state 
provides for more and more of the time 


_ of the students. There is educational value 


in recreation, so the school makes elaborate 
provision for physical education and a 
program of sports. There is educational 
value in clubs. So the school begins very 
early in the life of the child to invite him 
to membership into clubs of varied aims. 
There is educational value in music. The 
school directs orchestras, bands, choirs, 
glee clubs in addition to giving classroom 
instruction in music. Even religion enters 
the school through organizations like the 
Hi-Y. 

The state, through the public schools, is 
claiming the children’s best time and tal- 
ents today. We know a city where the 
high school baccalaureate service is held 
in the auditorium at the hour of morning 
service. When the ministers’ association, 
backed by the vestries of the churches, 
asked for another hour for this service, 
their protest was resented by the school 
authorities as an attempt to interfere with 


the freedom of the schools. The home as 
well as the church is finding it increasingly 
difficult to claim leisure time of the chil- 
dren. The school is making first claim 
upon the children. 

Shall we look to the church or the state 
for education? Certainly secular educa- 
tion is the function of the state. But we 
must insist that Christian education is the 
right of the church. We must build our 
church programs of education so well that 
they will draw the children and young 
people to them. Church education must 
be dignified in the minds of the children 
so that they will feel that it is more impor- 
tant to know a lesson in Sunday or week- 
day school than it is in the public school. 
Unless parents come to realize this, the 
church cannot hope to balance the secular 
education of the schools with its Christian 
education. 


For Relief 


Relief of destitution, illness and all forms 
of human misery originated in the church. 
Until recently the greater part of this re- 
lief work was done by the church and 
other private institutions, dominated by 
the Christian ideal. Now the government 
has taken over the major portion of the 
program of relief. 

This change has meant a real loss to 
the church. The spirit of sharing that led 
to church charities was wholesome for 
church people. Relief administered through 
the church warmed the hearts of those 
who received it and made them feel the 
power of Christian love. Those who made 
contacts with the needy were motivated 
by this same Christian love and gave not 
only with efficiency but with real sym- 
pathy. The most beautiful pictures of 
Jesus Christ on the pages of the gospels 
show Him relieving human misery. Can 
the state, with its secular ideals, do His 
work in the world today? 

Must we look to the church or the state 
for welfare work? So far as America is 
concerned, the state has insisted on its 
prior claims in this field. How can the 
church regain its lost priority? 


For Protection 

The state rightly claims the privilege of 
protecting its citizens. In order to do this 
it must have laws and means of enforcing 
them. The church has often interfered in 
the business of making laws. Sometimes 
it has also entered the field of law en- 
forcement. How far should the church go 
in this direction? 

The church is made up of citizens. Shall 
it direct them how to vote, how to act as 
members of state legislatures or congress, 
how to administer their powers as officials 
of government? Or shall it only set be- 
fore them principles upon which they are 
to make their own decisions? Shall it 
advocate laws or implant ideals? The Lu- 
theran position is generally assumed to be 
one of “hands off” for the church as an 
institution. Do we give our people enough 
guidance? 


Special Favors 


The church receives many special favors 
from the state. It is a question in the 
minds of many thinking people whether 
the church should accept these favors? 
There is the matter of taxes. Property 
used for religious purposes is free from 
tax. Pastors receive a discount from the 
railroads when they travel. Officers of the 
church can often secure passes when on 
official business. Churches receive dis- 
counts on their purchases from many busi- 
ness houses. School and park property is 
often granted to a church for occasional 
services or other uses. 

Is it right to accept such favors from 
the state? Should the church look to the 
state for special favors as a right? The 
question is interesting and involved. Prob- 
ably there is no harm in accepting such 
favors so long as it is understood that 
freedom of conscience and action is not 
endangered. 


The Centralized State 


There is much in the very nature of the 
church that demands insistence on priority 
over the state in matters of religion. Cer- 
tainly it cannot view with any satisfaction 
the increasing powers assumed by the 
modern state. Step by step it has re- 
treated before the growing program of the 
state. It is only another step after yield- 
ing in the matters of education and of 
social security to give up some of its rights 
in religion. Educators and statesmen agree 
that the greatest danger to the state comes 
from character faults in the individuals. 
Crime is on the increase. The amazing dis- 
coveries of science demand men of char- 
acter to direct them to the good of all. 
Shall the state also provide religious edu- 
cation? 

The schools are trying systems of char- 
acter education today. These courses are 
so general, must be so general, that they 
can hope to accomplish little. The schools 
cannot teach the God we as Christians 
know without violating religious liberty. 
The church must insist that education in 
religion is no business of the state. It must 
insist that it be free to instruct its own 
members. 

The freedom of the press, the freedom 
of speech, the freedom of assembly, rights 
before the courts, all these are essentials 
for the development of the church. The 
church has a stake in the contest for a 
truly democratic state. Its very life de- 
pends from the human standpoint, on these 
rights. The church owes the state a great 
loyalty. But it must never pay its debt 
by any resignation of its primary rights 
in the field of religion. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 24. There 
is field for discussion in this topic. In the 
matter of education and of welfare work 
your members will find plenty of prob- 
lems. What should be the attitude of the 
church toward the increasing centraliza- 
tion of power in the state? Next week’s 
topic—‘Wheels Within Wheels.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


HERE WE STAND 


By Hermann Sasse. Translated by Theo- 
dore G. Tappert with revisions and addi- 
tions from the second German edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
Pages xiii plus 183. Price, $2.00. 


A sub-title of this book is the “Nature 
and Character of the Lutheran Faith.” Its 
translation and publication were sponsored 
by the National Lutheran Council. The 
translator is to be congratulated on the 
way in which he performed his task. The 
reader is unconscious of the fact, often so 
evident in reading translations, that he is 
not reading an original but a translated 
work. 

The former part of the book is chiefly 
historical; the latter is more doctrinal. In 
the former, with more recent events in 
Germany in mind, the author shows that 
the Reformation, inaugurated by Luther, 
is not to be accounted for by the heroic 
in the Reformer. Nor is it to be regarded, 
as the “New German Religion,” and those 
who prepared the way for it understand 
it as a cultural movement coming to ex- 
pression in German history. Nor, again, 1s 
it to be understood as an expression of 
Nationalism. To understand it, one must 
view it as an integral part of the history 
of the church—something if not entirely 
new yet newly rediscovered in the very 
essence of Christianity itself. 

This leads to the second part which deals 
with doctrine. Doctrine is no accidental 
but an essential part of what it means to 
be Lutheran. In discussing this, emphasis 
is laid on the fact that the Lutheran 
Church did not break with the Church of 
earlier times. One of the impressions the 
book left on me was that in its view the 
Lutheran attitude towards the Roman 
Catholic Church is more friendly than 
that towards the Reformed, and many 
times more friendly than towards what it 
calls the Enthusiasts, among whom it 
would include Pietists themselves. If this 
impression correctly represents the author, 
it is but fair to state that in this there are 
many who would dissociate themselves 
from his view of what it is to be a Lu- 
theran. Coming to specific doctrines, they 
center around Law and Gospel, the Incar- 
nation and the Person of Christ, and, con- 
nected with this, the Sacraments. These 
are known by all Lutherans to be the 
points of doctrine to which they are called 
on to bear special witness. The centrality 
of the Gospel of free forgiveness has often 
been overlooked by Lutherans. The posi- 
tion is rightly taken, however, that it is 
non-Lutheran views that stress the part 
of man in salvation rather than God’s free 
grace. But even to this there are striking 
exceptions as, for instance, that found in 
H. R. Mackintosh’s “Experience of For- 
giveness.” Would we as Lutherans indeed 
lose anything by a humble confession that 
a one-sided emphasis that does not give 
due weight to the fact that faith works by 
love is no less to be avoided? Under the 
Person of Christ, the fact that Theology is 
Christology, as Luther held it, and as is 
taught quite as clearly even by theologians 
of the Reformed School, such as H. R. 


Mackintosh, is clearly expressed. The cen- 
trality of the Incarnation, which leads to 
the specific doctrines of the Word and the 
Sacraments, is clearly set forth. 

The discussion impresses one as having 
to do with Lutheran particularity and not 
with Lutheran ecumenicity. One can ap- 
preciate the doctrines of our Church with- 
out doing two things that one finds in 
the book. The first is that one need not 
take the defeatist attitude, which finds ex- 
pression in the statement that the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church has been sen- 
tenced to death by the world—by Papists, 
by Reformed, etc. Nor need one in the 
second place follow the author in his view 
that the Lutheran view is such that it 
dare not risk fellowship with others. If it 
is of the truth, why not have more con- 
fidence in that truth to make its impress 
on such a fellowship? This exclusiveness 
seems indeed at variance with other por- 
tions of the book, which stresses the breadth 
of Lutheranism in that it excludes none 
from the Church of Christ. The Ecumenical 
Movements at the present time desire to 
know for what each church stands. The 
doctrines here set forth state the specific 
doctrines of Lutherans so clearly that the 
book will be welcomed not only by Lu- 
therans but also by others. Whether, after 
all the facts are in, these differences will 
appear so great as to prevent fellowship— 
is a question that needs wider considera- 
tion. May the conclusion finally reached 
not be those of Lausanne and Edinburgh— 
that while these do exist they are not suf- 
ficient to form a barrier against closer— 
if not even altar—fellowship? 

JOHN ABERLY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A Translation in the Language of the 
People. By Prof. Charles B. Williams. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Pages 575. Price, $2.50. 


“Latest translation,” has become so com- 
mon as not to attract more than passing 
attention. Most of us are so well satisfied 
with the “version” we are accustomed to 
that we are likely to weary of something 
new. Dr. Williams has joined the proces- 
sion of translators, but he merits con- 
siderable attention. A scholar, particularly 
in Greek, he spent twenty years on this 
translation. He knows the language of the 
common man and in a commendable man- 
ner has put the New Testament in words 
readable and understandable by the peo- 
ple. In no sense is this a literal translation, 
though in the main he has held his own 
personal opinion in the background while 
seeking to tell what, in his judgment, the 
writers of the New Testament sought to 
say to their readers. The concise intro- 
duction to each of the New Testament 
books is helpful and satisfying. It provides 
valuable information for the reader who 
likes to know who wrote a book, why it 
was written, and how well the writer ful- 
filled -his purpose. 

We consider it unfortunate, from the 
standpoint of possible recommendation and 
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general distribution by Lutherans, that the 
translator departs from the simple Greek 
in the accounts of the Lord’s Supper, making: 
it read that the bread represents the body 
of Christ and the cup represents His blood, 
although he does put in a footnote “is.” It. 
would have been better to reverse the ar- 
rangement, putting “represents” in the 
footnote. As it stands, it shows that the 
translator either did not know, or rather 
thoughtlessly ignored, a teaching that is. 
fundamental and precious to the largest. 
group of Protestants in the world. 

We are glad to have this modern trans- 
lation of the New Testament. We find it 
useful in expressing the story of Jesus and. 
the apostles. However, we must call at- 
tention to the supplanting of “is” with 
“represents” in a Scriptural statement that 
means so much to the Lutheran Church. 

D. Burt Sir. 


ASK THE PROPHETS 


By Carl Sumner Knopf, Ph.D. Abing- 
don Press, New York. Pages 149. Price, 
75 cents. 


The new understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the consequent revival 
of interest in them have happily resulted 
in several study books. 

This is an excellent one for classes in 
leadership education or for Bible study 
groups. 

There are thirty inquiries such as the 
following: 

About Prophets Inspiration and Prophetism 
About Habbakuk 

About the Biggest Idea in the World 
About Christian Faith 

Throughout Dr. Knopf is unusually 
fluent, vivid and vigorous. The study ap- 
paratus includes exercises which turn the 
searchlight on current living both social 
and personal. 

Those who use this book with careful 
reference to the Bible, as it plans, will find 
the prophetic messages more vital than 
they had ever imagined. 

Ratex D. Herm. 


THE WAY OF DISCIPLESHIP 


By the Rev. Carl George Wolf, Ph.D. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1938. Pages 96. Price, $1.00. 


This is a series of seven sermons 
preached by the pastor of Grace Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (American Lu- 
theran Church), Baltimore, Md. They are 
logically developed about the theme of 
Discipleship under the following outline: 
Decision, Determination, Discipline, De- 
pendence, Devotion, Dependability and 
Destination. Dr. Wolf finds his starting 
point in harmony with good Lutheran doc- 
trine in God’s grace. But he does not stop 
here. What should be our response to 
grace? The sermons give no uncertain 
answer. The Christian way of life must 
inevitably result from the Christian’s faith 
and love. These sermons are intensely 
practical, carefully written, and interesting 
to read. Dr. Wolf is also to be commended 
for his effective use of aptly selected 
poetry. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


COMBINATION OF JOUR- 
NALS PREFERRED 


‘Dear LUTHERAN: 
YOuR EDITORIAL in the June 8 issue on 


the consolidation of official periodicals is - 


a splendid exposition of the ideal in this 
field of our Church’s mission. But I am 
afraid you missed the point of view of the 
‘Church’s constituency who, after all, are 
the final judges of any publication or group 
thereof. 

The agitation for merging the form of 
our periodical reading has been voiced 
around for the past ten years and is now 
getting ripe for action at the coming U. L. 
‘C. A. convention next fall. The monthlies 
in question are Lutheran Women’s Work, 
Foreign Missionary, The Parish School, 
Luther League Review, and Lutheran Men. 
Except for the first named, all are strug- 
gling for a hearing to maintain or increase 
their subscription list. Inasmuch as all are 
filled with the best of reading, the cause 
for the disproportionate number of read- 
ers must be looked for elsewhere. It lies 
with the cumbersome distribution, man- 
aged from five separate offices. 

Now, the situation is that Christian en- 
thusiasm, the kind that likes 'to subscribe, 
runs in families. Father, mother, youth 
and children, all are found in their re- 
spective organizations as active leaders or 
receptive participants. If all would follow 
editorial advice and pastoral announce- 
ments, five separate mailings (not to men- 
tion the weekly LutHEran, Sunday school 
papers, Herold, etc.), would arrive in each 
home, making sixty isolated monthly issues 
in a year. So far it has not been my for- 
tune to find among consecrated homes that 
in which all our monthlies are subscribed 
to, though I have looked with diligence in 
many places, not forgetting parsonages. 

On the other hand, if these five me- 
chanically unrelated publications were 
brought in departmental form between two 
covers only and in one mailing as a sort 
of “Lutheran Workers’ Monthly,” each 
member of the household, in looking for 
his own special interest in the copy, would 
come across the other church activities 
and thus form a better judgment of “The 
Whole Program for the Whole Church.” 

Moreover, at the end of the year the 
family, pastor’s study, or church library, 
would have but twelve copies to keep track 
of instead of sixty, as it is now, if and 
when. Inasmuch as it is only high-class 
reading that we find in our periodicals, it 
is worth preserving. With sixty copies in 
the average home or church, it can hardly 
be done; but, take twelve instead, with an 
annual index, and they would be treas- 
ured like the National Geographic Maga- 
zine as ever new and helpful for private 
reading or congregational discussion groups. 

In a day of stream-lining every depart- 
ment of human existence, including syn- 
odical districts, our maze of publications 
will hardly be able to withstand forever 
the trend toward greater simplicity. So, 
why not let us have it? 

Martin SCHROEDER. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


FAVORS BISHOPS 


_ New York, April 21, 1938. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE READ with interest your articles on 
whether we should have bisheps. 

Every issue of your publication proves 
the need of a presiding bishop with au- 
thority. In the issue of April 20, 1938, 
page 15, under an authoritative bishop 
prompt and certain membership returns 
would be made. As a layman I cannot 
understand why every pastor does not 
make full and complete return. This de- 
linquency would not be tolerated in any 
business organization. (Also page 15) I 
notice denominations with bishops are sel- 
dom if ever ignored and hardly ever 
slighted on their worth and accomplish- 
ment. The right kind of bishop could do 
wonders for institutions of learning for his 
church; and he could build up the circula- 
tion of its periodicals. After all, a bishop 
would be a president with a churchly title. 
And if we had a bishop the advertising 
value of such would be a good investment 
in publicity for most people I meet, and 
learn that I am a Lutheran, consider the 
Lutheran Church a small, minor foreign 
sect and when I set them right by telling 
them that my church represents fully half 
of all Protestantism they are amazed, etc. 

Epwarp GEORGE FRITON. 


AN OCTOGENARIAN’S 
TESTIMONY 


Lenoir, N. C. 
Dear Brethren in Christ: 

I am just now closing my eighty-eighth 
year, and sixty-one years ago I was or- 
dained to the ministry. Six years ago my 
sight was impaired so that I cannot read, 
write, or recognize the features in my 
friends’ faces; but fortunately for me I 
am making my home with my step- 
daughter who regularly reads to me THE 
LuTHERAN and the North Carolina Lu- 
theran. I graduated from the Theological 
Seminary sixty-one years ago and am still 
preaching occasionally for the brethren and 
am teaching a large class of men in the 
Sunday school here and feel so thankful 
that my health is good. My income is my 
pension, but I have no fear of ever coming 
to want because of the many promises 
God has given to old people. And I am 
shod with these gospel promises. 

Fraternally, 
W. A. Lourz. 


SEEN WITHOUT AND 
WITHIN 


To THe LUTHERAN: 

I notice the article, “Come Inside,” page 
17 of Tue Lutueran of April 27, 1938. It 
is good, but it makes me sit down to write 
something which I have long intended to 
write. I appreciate the fact that some very 
thoughtful people have placed windows so 
that light at certain times of the day bring 
out the beauty and the sermon of the pic- 
ture. But how very sad that so few people 
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have the privilege of seeing what the win- 
dows convey so impressively to those who 
are within the building! 

To explain, let me say that I attend serv- 
ices in a church which has beautiful win- 
dows also. They have soft pastel shades, 
brighter shades, beautiful Biblical pictures 
which are a constant sermon if they are 
seen. But usually there is a small congre- 
gation inside one morning each week. 
During warm weather, when furnace heat 
is not needed, the choir practices there one 
night a week. Very few other times dur- 
ing the year do people have the privilege 
of seeing the beauty of those windows. 
During Lent some of the services are held 
in that room, although the past few years 
most of those were held in another room. 

It was not so when I was a young girl, 
for we had night services. There was a 
short while during my adolescent years 
that I was rather indifferent toward church 
attendance. I did not always go Sunday 
mornings during that time, and very rarely 
attended on Sunday nights. But I often 
went other places when it was necessary 
to pass the church. Those windows were 
a silent, beautiful, impressive sermon which 
I shall never forget. I never passed that 
church when the lights were on that I did 
not have the guilty feeling that I should 
be inside. 

How sorry I am for the youth—and 
parents also—of today who ride past there 
and see only a dark church. The church 
is beautiful when lighted; it is on a thor- 
oughfare where hundreds of people pass 
each night. What a world of good could 
be done if those windows were permitted 
to preach their silent sermons! 

Won’t you please urge church officials 
to open the church for prayer? They could 
light up the windows; have an offering box 
in the vestibule so that people who go in 
to pray alone, or at least in absolute quiet, 
may place a love gift in it. I’m sure that 
those offerings would pay the extra light 
bill and would pay the caretaker for his 
extra time of at least a couple of hours 
each evening. Or have the church elders 
take turns being on duty during that 
period. 

Yes, let the church be a place where 
people can go to pray quietly; where they 
can see the beauty even from outside. 

SUE SAIN. 


A FAULTY POSTURE 


WE oF the laity are frequently astonished 
when our clergy, lay leaders, and sem- 
inary and college presidents so thought- 
lessly depend upon the pulpit, and espe- 
cially the sacred Word of God, for physical 
support. Are our leaders, whether clergy 
or laity, so weak physically that they must 
recline upon our most sacred of books— 
the Bible? Might they not lean upon the 
Word for spiritual support and thus so 
strengthen their convictions that mind 
masters matter, and then stand firmly 
erect, fired by their sense of power— 
dynamic men, fearlessly and courageously 
facing the world with the truths of life on 
their lips? Their countenances radiating 
the light of Christian character—figures of 
power, magnetically and gloriously chal- 
lenging us to “do thou likewise.” 

CypAe rH: 
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MICHIGAN’S METROPOLIS 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Derroir aGAIN made the first page of 
every newspaper in the country, Demo- 
cratic or Republican, through the Schmel- 
ing-Louis fight in the Yankee Stadium, 
New York City, June 22, when Joe Louis 
of this city, world heavyweight titleholder, 
defeated Max Schmeling of Germany, for- 
mer champion and thus brought the high- 
est fighting honor to his dynamic city. Joe 
has won the admiration and adulation of 
his race as no negro athlete in history 
has and that of fighting fans in the New 
World in general. He is reputed to be 
the “whitest” heavyweight of all time. 
Bedlam reigned in New York’s Harlem, 
in Cleveland and other colored metro- 
politan sections, according to Associated 
Press dispatches. In “Paradise Valley,” 
the heart of Detroit’s colored section, the 
lid blew off as soon as Joe administered 
his crushing defeat to Nazi’s representa- 
tive, who two years ago had defeated 
Louis, and an open-air celebration of 
cheering, shouting, singing and dancing 
among a crowd estimated at ten thousand 
lasted until the small hours of the next 
morning. 


The Moral Influence 

Here in Detroit Joe Louis has good 
rating. He comes from African-Cherokee 
stock and he and his mother, Mrs. Lillian 
Brooks, and other members of the family 
are regular church-goers. Joe is known 
for his philanthropy among his own race 
and is said to be very generous to his 
church and interested in civic and socio- 
logical movements. However, it is to be 
regretted that the Brown Bomber makes 
his big money in such a savage, brutal 
sport, and thus throws the whole nation 
into a gambling spree which is morally 
and spiritually degenerating for weeks be- 
fore and economically pinching the morn- 
ing after. Hymn singing, prayers and 
listening to a sermon on Sunday are in- 
consistent with prize ring exhibitions be- 
fore gambling mobs such as recently gath- 
ered or “listened in.” We Americans speak 
disparagingly of the cock fights of Mexico 
and lament the low moral standards in 
South America and Spain where bull 
fights prevail, but judging from such a 
human carnage as was last staged in the 
Yankee Stadium in the name of clean 
sports, we of the United States had better 
set our own moral house in order. Here 
is a question for our readers: Do prize 
fighters create a gambling public, or a 
gambling public create prize fighters? 


Proofs Demanded 


Detroit is a great place for evangelists 
of all types. They have their tents and 
tabernacles in almost all parts of the city, 
especially in the spring, summer and fall 
seasons. There is a type of evangelism 
carried on in these out-of-door churches 
which commends itself to the neighbor- 
hood and grips the admiration of Christians 
as well as many outside the church. Those 
engaged in such evangelism seem sincere 
and bent upon saving the unsaved for 
Christ. Their methods may seem crude, 
but their results testify that they bring 
Christ to men and men to Christ. Herein 
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lies their justification for pitching their 
tents or tabernacles on vacant lots, burnt 
over sections of the city, and in out-of- 
the-way places. 

Evangelism carried on in tents is ac- 
cepted as a matter of fact in almost all 
metropolitan centers. But when evan- 
gelists begin to evangelize each other, 
this is news, and the daily press makes 
much of it. Ethel R. Willitts came to 
Detroit from Flint, Mich., in 1937, and has 
been conducting services in portable tab- 
ernacles on the east and west sides of the 
city, drawing vast chowds with her preach- 
ing, praying and physical healing. So 
large grew her audiences that she rented 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the Rev. 
E. J. Rollings pastor, himself an evangelist. 
Then friction started. Mr. Rollings told 
newspaper reporters that he attended a 
service in his tabernacle conducted by the 
lady when a blind man was pronounced 
healed although he could not see a card 
waved before his eyes, and sick people 
who were supposed to be healed had to 
be carried out of the services on cots. 

Pastor Rollings invited the visiting evan- 
gelist to leave his tabernacle and brought 
charges that she was conducting a “racket.” 
To back his contention, he offered Miss 
Willitts $1,000 if she would substantiate 
her faith-healing powers before a com- 
mittee of doctors recognized by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in a single case 
of leprosy, blindness, lameness and palsy. 
The challenge was not accepted. Miss 
Willitts’ reply was that Jesus never sub- 
mitted His miracles to a committee of un- 
believing Sadducees and Pharisees. The 
whole matter seemingly has been settled 
by Miss Willitts renting a hall seating five 
thousand, holding a farewell service when 
she was given an ovation and a $300 purse 
by her enthusiastic followers. Evangelist 
Rollings fired his closing shot in the 
episode the previous Sunday when he 
preached a sermon on “The Healing Hoax, 
or the Miracle Masquerade.” 

This controversy may have sprung from 
jealousy, envy, monetary consideration, or 
other unchristian elements, but out of the 
whole affair is revived the age-old ques- 
tions: How far dare the church go in ‘its 
teaching and practice of bodily healing? 


More Pyrotechnics 


Another demonstration of extreme evan- 
gelism or pyrotechnics was shown in the 
gathering of between ten and twenty 
thousand people on Belle Isle, Detroit’s 
world-wide known playground, June 5, 
when Dr. J. Frank Norris, pastor of Tem- 
ple Baptist Church, led fifty candidates 
into a nearby lagoon and immersed them 
in a public baptismal service. The throng 
of curiosity seekers blocked the traffic on 
this pleasure-seeking island on that after- 
noon and evening. The baptism was fol- 
lowed by a sermon by Dr. Norris in the 
“shell,” after which blindfolded boys held 
before the assemblage a paper flag of red 
and another of brown. The preacher 
shouted: “There’s a red flag and there’s a 
Nazi flag. Do you want them in this coun- 
try?” The crowd roared, “No. Burn ’em 
up.” The flags were burned right before 
the eyes of the spectators. 

Dr. Norris accounted for his services in 
the park by pointing to Detroit’s empty 
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churches on Sunday evenings. He said 
he was going into the parks from coast to 
coast, right where the people are on Sun- 
day afternoon and bring the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to this pleasure-seeking gen- 
eration. 


The Man in the Street 

All this brings up the relation of the 
organized church to the man in the street. 
Most of us would be inclined to differ with 
such a religious show held in the name of 
Christ and to question the sincerity of the 
whole procedure. However, when three 
city policemen step forward on the plat- 
form before ten thousand people and 
openly testify to their conversion under 
Dr. Norris at a previous service, the 
whole picture assumes a different aspect. 
When we behold on newsstands salacious 
reading matter, the prevalence of divorce 
for convenience, the tearing down of 
Christian altars in the home, the increas- 
ing number of imprisoned juveniles, the 
flaunting of disbelief in the ideals our 
fathers reverenced, the boast of no faith 
in God or the Bible, and the dethroning 
of God in the hearts of men, we feel the 
slogan, “Back to God,” is timely and pray 
His blessing upon any form of evangelism 
that will bring people to their knees and 
to a deeper sense of sin and need of sal- 
vation. Cathedrals, pipe organs, vested 
choirs and inspiring and cultured sermons 
have their place in God’s organized church; 
but how about the sixty-six per cent who. 
never darken any church door? Evangelism 
in the next ten years will have to make a 
fresh study of this whole subject. Lu- 
therans will have to do more street preach— 
ing in the future. 


UNITED SYNOD OF NEW 
YORK 


(Continued from page 8) 


The hue and cry raised in the press over 
the report of the Committee on Moral ana 
Social Welfare concerning the importance 
of sex instruction in Sunday school and 
seminary might have been toned down 
somewhat had the report of the Committee 
on Inner Missions been alongside it. The 
latter’s plea is for “more wholehearted 
personal Christian service” in evangelism, 
witness-bearing, visiting, rather than too 
much dependence on committee machinery. 
To this end, it urges all pastors and con- 
gregations to give greater attention to en- 
listing “volunteers for local evangelistic 
and charitable service”; to visit in public 
institutions on synod’s territory; to extend 
the practice of street preaching; to help 
supply, if need be, deaconesses to congre- 
gations in large inner mission communities; 
to institute day nurseries where needed; 
to appoint “big brothers and sisters” to 
counsel “teen agers” who are “so prone to 
leave their church after confirmation.” 

Foreign Missions received its share of 
consideration in the report of the group 
charged with its promotion. Synod ac- 
cepted the recommendation to remember 
especially the missionaries “in war- 
stricken China” in its prayers. Mrs. Henry 
J. Pflum of Buffalo, president of synod’s 
Women’s Missionary Society, brought a 
message from the church’s women. 
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Twelve Men Ordained 


The Ordination Service, always deeply 
impressive, was made more so this year 
because of the unique situation mentioned 
in the beginning of this report. One of 
the sons of the host congregation, Robert 
William Stackel, was among the twelve 
ordained, as was Hermann Brezing Miller, 
son of Dr. Hermann F. Miller of Reading, 
Pa., who has been called as associate of 
Dr. Fred R. Knubel. Others ordained 
were: Francisco Molina, Sylvester Bader, 
William J. Villaume, Jr., Edward J. Simp- 
son, Jr.. David C. Gaise, Thomas A. Berg, 
Eugene K. Strebel, Reginald W. Deitz. 
Milton T. Kleintop, dean of Wagner, was 
prevented by sudden illness from being 
ordained with this year’s class. He, with 
others who await calls or the fulfillment 
of further requirements of the synod, will 
be ordained during the course of the year. 
Of those ordained, seven are Philadelphia 
graduates, four Hartwick, and two Gettys- 
burg. Dr. Ralph D. Heim, dean of Hart- 
wick College, was the preacher. 

Synod’s Board of Education always 
brings in a challenging program of ac- 
tivities, covering the interests of the 
synod in two seminaries, Philadelphia and 
Hartwick (which now meets in the parish 
house of St. John’s Church, Christopher 
Street, New York City); two colleges, 
Hartwick in Oneonta and Wagner on 


\ Staten Island, both in New York State; 


and work among university students in 
Greater Boston, with Harvard and other 
important centers of learning at Ithaca, 
N. Y., at Syracuse University, and in New 
York City. The work of the Board is 
many-sided; it claims the ardent interest 
of all in the synod, and is by no means 
in the unified position for which the Board 
several years back devoutly hoped. 

The program of Parish Education in- 
cludes the annual Leadership Training 
School at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
projection of supplementary Bible mate- 
rial for the daily vacation church school 
program, supervision of Camp Trexler for 
boys and the Lutheran Girls’ Camp, both 
located in the Palisades Interstate Park. 
Closely affiliated in aim with this entire 
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program is the Luther League program, 
which enlists the active interest of a large 
group of the synod’s youth. 


The Brotherhood Banquet 


The synodical Brotherhood, meeting for 
the first time on Monday afternoon pre- 
ceding synod, and on Tuesday morning 
during the ministerium session, showed 
undeniable signs of new vigor, which were 
borne out Tuesday evening, when 500 
guests sat down to the annual Brother- 
hood banquet in the Chamber of Com- 
merce dining hall. Under the genial guid- 
ance of Hon. Heiby Ungerer of Rochester, 
a highly worth-while program of food for 
thought in song and address accompanied 
the viands. Dr. Justin W. Nixon of Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, Dr. Bur- 
gess, synod’s president, and Dr. Knubel, 
honored president of the U. L. C. A., as 
well as Mr. Harry Fritsch, treasurer of 
the U. L. C. A. Brotherhood, brought stir- 
ring messages in such fashion that no one 
became bored. Spirited singing by the 
assembly with a talented leader and a 
responsive pianist kept all in amiable 
humor. Among the treats was a group of 
vocal solos sung with beautiful voice and 
inimitable expression by a young Roch- 
ester negro, William Warfield, winner in 
a nation-wide audition contest for a schol- 
arship at the Eastman School of Music in 
the convention city. - 


Delegates to U. L. C. A. 
Convention 


Clerical: Ellis B. Burgess, Paul C. White, 
Frederick Noeldeke, Clifford E. Eichner, 
Arnold F. Keller, Andrew L. Dillenbeck, 
Henry H. Wahl, E. H. von Hahmann, Oscar 
V. Werner, David G. Jaxheimer, William 
F. Sunday, Henry T. McKnight, Martin J. 
Lorenz, George R. F. Tamke, J. Henry 
Meyer, William C. J. Weidt, Paul E. 


Scherer, Herbert A. Bosch, Walter Krum- 
wiede, Frederick H. Knubel, Frederick R. 
Knubel, Henry J. Pflum, Cyrus M. Wallick, 
Carl H. Miller, Howard Gold, J. Christian 
Krahmer, Yost Brandt, Herman F. Vesper, 
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R. J. Van Deusen, Carl H. Hirzel, Henry 
C. Wasmund, Carl W. Nutzhorn, Luther 
Gerhart, C. Reinhold Tappert, John H. 
Sprock, Dorr R. Fritts, Clarence E. Krumb- 
holz, Paul Andrew Kirsch. 

Lay: Charles H. Dahmer, Paul C. Buhl, 
Herbert E. Yeckel, Henry G. Pfeil, William 
Eck, Martin Neumann, G. Peter Nuss, 
Jacob W. Wagner, Joseph M. Lotsch, O. K. 
Edelman, Otto Reisch, J. H. Flathmann, 
Henry Beisler, Clarence C. Stoughton, 
William Jansen, Wilmer Hartwig, Fred- 
erick Kiesel, Peter F. Martens, John H. 
Bahrenburg, Herman Ehrhardt, Adolph 
Nutzhorn, Walter W. Weller, Elwood M. 
Rabenold, S. Frederick Telleen, Charles 
Schnepel, Louis Wilke, Ellsworth Miller, 
Raymond Doell, Andrew W. Stohrer, Ross 
Smith, U. G. Van Hoesen, Howard Logan, 
Millard Whipple, John Holzkamp, Harold 
I. Stewart, Jacob Lutz, O. R. Branden- 
berger, Frank Wiegand. 

The German secretary, the Rev. Fred- 
erick Noeldeke, was re-elected for the 
tenth term, and the treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Dahmer, was returned for another year, 
to his post. 

Items referred for action to the 1939 
convention in Albany include: A definition 
of the “call,” the matter of reception of 
ministers applying for membership in this 
synod from non-Lutheran bodies, and the 
report of the Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare, which becomes a special 
order for the meeting next year. 

The attendance record leaves much to 
be desired when we note that 300 pastors 
of a possible 482 were registered; 103 lay 
delegates were registered; 117 pastors were 
absent without excuse. 

The tenth anniversary convention of 
synod will be on familiar ground and will 
bring the president of synod to the end 
of his first term in the same city in which 
five years ago he was elected to the office. 
Between now and that next meeting, every 
congregation has another opportunity to 
work toward high and worthy goals in the 
achievement of those tasks and the solu- 
tion of those problems which are the 
peculiar responsibility of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York. 
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The company of Japanese pastors and laymen with missionaries indicate growth and numbers of the Church in Japan 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


The Rew. and Mrs. George Flora, Osh- 
kosh, Nebr., will sail in July for Liberia, 
Africa, under orders of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


The Rev. A. W. Young, Scribner, Nebr., 
was re-elected president of the Midland 
Alumni Association at the annual business 
meeting May 31. 


Prof. E. M. Stahl of Midland College, 
better known as “Pop,” was tendered on 
May 26 a surprise convocation for having 
completed half a century of teaching 
mathematics, most of which time was spent 
at Midland. The Rev. F. C. Wiegman, his 
former pupil, unearthed to everyone’s de- 
light some of the much beloved professor’s 
rambling digressions of the past. In reply, 
the guest of honor, rubbing his chin, as- 
sured the students, “If I had known about 
this, well—I would at least have taken my 
weekly shave.” 


The Rev. Lorin Wolff, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Diller, Nebr., on June 19 cele- 
brated with his congregation the fifth an- 
niversary of his pastorate. A feature of 
the special service was the roll call of all 
young people confirmed by him during 
these years. A history of the congrega- 
tion computed for the occasion was Pastor 
Wolff’s special contribution to the occasion. 


June 12 was the annual Visitors’ Day at 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr. The super- 
intendent, Dr. M. A. Ritzen, had arranged 
a program which made the trip for distant 
friends worth their coming. Speakers were 
the former president of the Texas Synod, 
and brother of Mrs. Ritzen, the Rev. J. C. 
A. Pfenninger, Harlingen, Tex.; the Rev. 
Frank L. Delo, Lincoln; and the Rev. R. R. 
Belter, Burlington, Iowa, a member of the 
Board of Trustees. Superintendent and 
helpers reaped much praise for their manner 
of caring for the seventy orphans and 
seventy-seven aged comprising the Tabitha 
Home family. 


Mrs. F. C. Wiegman, Fremont, Nebr., 
vice-president of the Nebraska Synod 
Women’s Missionary Society, has just re- 
turned from a visit to the five eastern 
Nebraska district conferences. A rich and 
varied experience it was. Touching the 
cities of Omaha, Scribner, Emerson, Wilber 
and Falls City, she found herself in turn 
in every description of Western church. 
From the magnificent, well-appointed new 
city edifice she went to a beautiful, con- 
servative small town church, then to a 
theatre, transformed by an energetic mis- 
sionary into a chapel; from there to a run- 
down, leaky, rural church being repaired 
as fast as funds permit under the leader- 
ship of a young pastor managing his home 
and work on $50 a month; finally it was 
a commodious basement, the first unit of 
a fast-growing German-American congre- 
gation. With copious rains for crops, mak- 
ing for a cheerful outlook in all activities, 
the atmosphere in all these places was 
filled with hope. The themes of’ the sep- 
arate gatherings centered around the same 
fundamental thoughts which lead us to 
believe that Christian people everywhere 
are realizing that “Christ is the Need of 
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the Times.” In spite of hardships in prac- 
tically all of the societies represented, there 
is evidence of great zeal for missionary 
education within the local congregations 
everywhere. Special offerings for a car 
for the synodically assumed mission field in 
India were unusually generous. To visit 
these five meetings meant for Mrs. Wieg- 
man a trip of 710 miles. 


Seemingly taking an example from the 
recent Tom Sawyer film, the Luther 
League members of Immanuel Church, 
Hastings, Nebr. (country), Dr. E. Walter 
pastor, last month surrounded their par- 
sonage and gave it a much needed coat 
of white. 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


THE APPEAL campaign of the Board of 
American Missions will be conducted in 
the Nova Scotia Synod during the month 
of July. While not the best time because 
of vacationing and the busy period of the 
farmers and fishermen, yet we believe 
Nova Seotia will give a good account cf 
herself in this campaign. Showings of the 
picture, “The Thunder of the Sea,” have 
been arranged for in all the communities 
where there is electric current. The Rev. 
Carl Yeager will also be on the field dur- 
ing the month and will conduct meetings 
and rallies. The synodical committee is 
composed of the president of synod, the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker; chairman, the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, who is also in charge 
of publicity; the Rev. George Innes, evan- 
gelism; the Rev. H. N. Lossing, arrange- 
ment of special services and rallies; the 
Rev. E. E. Zieber, music and pageants; 
and Mr. Sydney M. Zinck, in charge of 
finance. 


St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, recently 
purchased a new Hammond electric or- 
gan. This is the first Hammond organ 
bought on the South Shore; and on tne 
first Sunday of its installation people from 
many miles came to hear the recital by 
Professor Hamer of Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, New Brunswick. 


A new pastor has recently taken over 
his duties in the Nova Scotia Synod. He 
is Theodore Schrader, pastor-elect of the 
Northfield Parish, which became vacant 
at the end of 1937 by the resignation of 
the Rev. R. A. Rasmussen. Mr. Schrader 
is a native of Nova Scotia, and received 
his education at Wagner College, Long 
Island, and Hartwick Seminary, New York 
City. He will be ordained at the conven- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Synod in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, beginning June 24. 


Pastor Innes of Lunenburg was recently 
presented with a new silk robe, the gift 
of the Ladies’ Aid, and also a complete 
set of colored stoles, which were the gift 
of Zion’s Workers. 


The spring convention of the Northern 
Conference of the Nova Scotia Synod 
convened in Redeemer Church, Conquerall 
Bank, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad pastor. 
A beautiful day brought out a full attend- 
ance of pastors and delegates. The con- 
vention was opened in the morning by 
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administration of the Holy Communion, 
at which time the sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. V. J. Monk. At the business 
session in the afternoon, the Rev. Douglas 
A. Conrad and the Rev. V. J. Monk were 
re-elected president and secretary, respec- 
tively. An excellent paper on “Steward- 
ship” was presented by the Rev. E. V. 
Nonamaker, after which there followed a 
general discussion of the topic. Vespers 
were conducted by the Rev. George Innes 
of Lunenburg and the sermon was preached 
by Pastor Zieber of Halifax. Special music 
was furnished by visiting artists from 
Bridgewater. The offerings of the day 
were voted to the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. 


HURRAH! HURRAH! 


THE FIRST visit made by the representa- 
tive of the Board of American Missions 
in behalf of the Anniversary Appeal in 
the South was to President J. L. Morgan, 
D.D., of the United Synod of North Caro- 
lina. After getting off the train at Salis- 
bury he inquired of a colored boy the 
direction to West Horah Street. The boy 
could not recall such a street. A man 
standing nearby began to give the location. 
And then the colored boy exlaimed, “Oh, 
you mean Hurrah Street.” And right now 
in the Carolinas, Georgia~Alabama, and 
Florida, it is “Hurrah for the Anniversary 
Appeal.” 

Doctor Morgan has been president of 
the United Synod of North Carolina since 
its formation in 1920, having been pres- 
ident of the former North Carolina Synod 
prior to that. He is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church. He heads the appeal for his 
synod. Assistants in the five-point set- 
up are: Evangelism, the Rev. C. E. Nor- 
man, Raleigh; Publicity, the Rev. L. C. 
Bumgarner, Concord; Special Services, 
G. H. Rhodes, D.D., Albemarle; Pageants, 
Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal, Hickory; Finance, 
Mr. H. E. Isenhour, Salisbury. 

The South Carolina Synod president, the 
Rev. E. Z. Pence of Little Mountain, is 
both a hurrah and a hurry president. We 
rode with him from Newberry to Colum- 
bia one day, and he ran in here and there 
en route, attending to a half dozen mat- 
ters. He takes care of three or four con- 
gregations as well as the synod, and does 
it all well. He heads the appeal in South 
Carolina and is doing a fine piece of work. 
His assistants are: Evangelism, W. C. 
Davis, D.D., Charleston; Publicity, the Rev. 
J. B. Cassell, New Brookland; Special 
Services, Mrs. J. H. Summer, Newberry; 
Pageants, Miss Winnie Butt, Charleston; 
Finance, Mr. R. Torrence, Greenville. 

The Georgia-Alabama Synod is “bish- 
oped” by H. J. Black, D.D., Savannah. 


President Black has led the churches of ' 


the synod during the past year to more 
effective service and an honored place in 
the apportionment paid by synods. He 
says “the people” did it; he just made 
suggestions. He heads the Anniversary 
Appeal in the synod and will suggest to 
the people and they will respond. His 
assistants are: Evangelism, the Rev. Roy 
Setzer, Brunswick; Publicity, the Rev. 
C. A. Linn, Ph.D., Savannah; Special Serv- 
ices, the Rev. George Hart, Jr., Atlanta; 
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Pageants, the Rev. L. O. Dasher, Rincon; 
Finance, Mr. C. H. Usina, Macon. 

The Florida Synod is presenting the ap- 
peal for the financial support of the mem- 
bers in that state at this time. The syn- 
odical leaders are: Chairman, the Rev. 
C. F. H. Krueger, Jacksonville; Finance, 
Mr. C. M. Brubaker, Jacksonville; Miami 
District, the Rev. W. E. Fox, West Palm 
Beach; St. Petersburg District, the Rev. 
T. K. Finck, St. Petersburg. 

H. B. ScHAEFFER. 


A UNIQUE FLOAT 


JUNE 9 the Protestant Sunday schools of 
Brooklyn and Queens, Long Island, N. Y., 
celebrated Anniversary Day. It has been 
the custom for many years to mark the 
day by sectional Sunday school parades. 
The public schools proclaim a holiday for 
this event. Many of the Sunday schools 
prepare floats for the parades. 

Since we have some notable anniver- 
saries in the Lutheran Church this year, 
Christ Sunday school tried to bring them 
to the public eye. The accompanying illus- 
tration is a float commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. The float is of 
amateur construction, made by several 
men of Christ congregation, of which the 
Rev. Dr. H. E. Meyer and the Rev. Ernest 
A. Meyer are pastors. 

The idea of the float originated in the 
Anniversary Appeal letterhead, the map 
of North America on circular background. 
The map and circle are done in the letter- 
head colors, red and green, on a frame 
five feet by six feet in dimensions. The 
lettering and numerals are done in red 
on a background of silver and proved very 
attractive. At the other end of the float, 
which was five feet by ten feet, was placed 
a scale model of Christ Church, made of 
wooden laths and cardboard and appro- 
priately painted. From the tower of the 
church white streamers were sent out to 
various points of the map, which were 
marked by white thumb tacks. The stream- 
ers represented rays of light, the tacks 
represented as nearly as possible those 
places in North America and the West 
Indies where U. L. C. A. missions have 
been established. 

Another float, made by our Sunday 
school parade marshal, was a fifteen-foot 
model of a seventeenth century sailing 
vessel, commemorating the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Swedish Lutherans in Delaware. 

Two smaller floats marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Senior Pastor, Dr. 
H. E. Meyer, in this pastorate. 

Ernest A. MEYER. 


LUTHERAN WEEK AT MAS- 
SANETTA SPRINGS 


ADVANCED registrations for Lutheran 
Week at Massanetta Springs assure an- 
other large attendance August 1-7, when 
Lutheran workers and leaders gather from 
a large area for the tenth annual Training 
School and Church Conference. The cot- 
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tages have been rented and the hotel is 
rapidly filling. 

The Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church will conduct the 
third consecutive School for Missionaries 
of the Home Field in conjunction with the 
Lutheran Training School of the Synod of 
Virginia. A strong program has been pro- 
vided for the missionary workers for the 
first week in August. Send your request 
for accommodations to Mr. E. L. Keiser, 
Waynesboro, Va. Rates in the hotel for 
room and board for the entire period is 
$11.00 for adults. 

Among those to be at Massanetta to 
teach and speak to the various groups and 
classes are: W. H. Greever, secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church, New York; 
Dr. Charles S. Foelsch, Sunbury, Pa.; Dr. 
Edwin Moll, Madison, Wis.; the Rev. Paul 
I. Morentz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. John B. 
Moose, Columbia, S. C.; the Rev. Edward 
eS Horn, s IDEM Tihaca;Ne Ye Dre JAS IM. 
Knudsen, Chicago; Prof. Henry Grady 
Davis, D.D., Chicago; Secretary Paul An- 
drew Kirsch, New York; the Rev. John 
H. Fray, Shepherdstown, W. Va.; Mr. Alvin 
H. Schaediger, Bergen, N. J.; the Rev. 
Ernest H. J. Hoh, Lancaster, Pa.; Miss 
Marie L. Gerlach, Baltimore; Miss Mae 
Scherer, Marion, Va.; Secretary Arthur H. 
Getz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. John B. 
Moose, Columbia, S. C.; Mrs. Virgil B. 
Seas, Parlin, N. J.; Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
Richmond, Va.; Miss Elizabeth Sieber, 
Roanoke, Va. In the above incomplete list 
there is ability and variety which assure 
a very fine program. With these leaders 
and six or seven hundred people on the 
grounds in work, play, and fellowship, the 
1938 Massanetta experience promises to 
be as great as any of the fine gatherings 
of the past. 

Pastors, Sunday school superintendents, 
Luther League leaders, and missionary 
workers are urged to see that congrega- 
tions of the synod, and auxiliaries have 
selected representatives to participate in 
all of the good things provided. It is a 
splendid investment for the local congre- 
gation because of the reports returned. 
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For additional information write the 
dean, J. L. Sieber, D.D., Roanoke, Va., or 
the chairman of the committee, R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D., Lynchburg, Va. 

This is not the year to miss Massanetta! 

—Virginia Lutheran. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
HALIFAX, PA. 


St. Perer’s Lutheran and Reformed 
Church, better known as the Fetterhoff 
Church, celebrated its one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary June 12 to 15. Both congre- 
gations participated in the services. The 
Lutheran congregation is part of the 
Fisherville Parish, of which the Rev. 
Robert M. Wise is pastor. The Rev. George 
W. Moyer is pastor of the Reformed con- 
gregation. 

On June 12 Dr. Paul J. Dundore, a for- 
mer pastor of the Reformed congregation, 
brought the message at the morning serv- 
ice. The Rev. J. F. Stabley, former Lu- 
theran pastor, spoke on the work of the 
church. The afternoon service was de- 
layed by a severe thunderstorm which 
swept through the valley. Nevertheless a 
large congregation was. present to hear 
Dr. E. Martin Grove of Harrisburg. The 
Rev. R. E. Kramer, pastor of St. John’s, 
Lykens Valley, with which St. Peter’s was 
once connected, brought greetings and 
spoke briefly on the history of Lutheran- 
ism in upper Dauphin County. 

“The Thunder of the Sea’ was shown 
to an appreciative audience the following 
Tuesday evening. Wednesday was desig- 
nated as Family Night, when sons of the 
congregations spoke. At that service greet- 
ings from some of the older congregations 
of the county were read. Music for all the 
services was furnished by the combined 
choirs of both congregations under the 
direction of Mrs. Ralph Dreibelbis of Mil- 
lersburg, Pa. 

St. Peter’s is not a large congregation, 
but it has rendered continued service to 
the community and to the church. 
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DEDICATION AT STONY 
PLAIN, ALBERTA 


May 1 another mission church building 
in Alberta could be dedicated to the serv- 
ice of God. At Stony Plain, which belongs 
to the Spruce Grove Parish, the necessity 
of the church building had been felt for 
some time. Once a month services had 
been held in the building of the United 
Church of Canada, whose Sunday school 
was attended by our Lutheran children. 
In order to keep our children with the 
Lutheran Church and give the adults a 
better chance to participate in the activ- 
ities of a Christian congregation it was 
decided to organize a congregation at 
Stony Plain, and, if possible, procure a 


CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
STONY PLAIN, CANADA 
suitable church building. At this juncture 
an opportunity offered itself to acquire 
the building of the Anglican congregation. 
The price asked was $300. The Sunday 
school of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Waterloo, Ontario, volunteered to raise 
this amount, and succeeded in a very short 
time, so that the building could be pur- 
chased from the Anglicans. On the day of 
the dedication 115 persons were seated. in 
the building. At the morning service the 
sermon based on Psalm 23 was preached 
by Pastor Hanneman of Golden Spike; in 
the afternoon the president of conference, 
the Rev. R. Krisch of Edmonton, preached 
in German and Pastor Lenz of Hay Lake 
in English. A large crowd, for which there 
was no more room in the church, was 
seated on benches and in automobiles 

under the open windows. 

The interior of the church presents a 
very churchly appearance. The pulpit was 
given by the Sunday school of St. John’s, 
Waterloo, which, as mentioned before, had 
financed the purchase of the building. The 
altar was donated by Mr. and Mrs. Grolla 
of Stony Plain; the crucifix and candle- 
sticks came from the Sunday school at 
Spruce Grove; the altar hangings from the 
congregation at Ellerslie; the statue of the 
Good Shepherd was given by a member 
of the Spruce Grove congregation; the 
organ was donated by Mr. Steffler and the 
Ladies’ Aid of Stony Plain. The altar 
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Bible is a gift from Mrs. Alma Hantel 
Arnold of Seattle, Wash. 

In such record time the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of the Good Shepherd of 
Stony Plain, Alberta, has come into pos- 
session of a well-appointed place of wor- 
ship, thanks to the energetic support of 
members of the older congregations and 
particularly to the generosity of St. John’s 
Sunday school of Waterloo. Results of 
that kind are not always attained in such 
a short time; circumstances were partic- 
ularly favorable in this case and help was 
extended promptly. It shows, however, 
what can be done when all work together. 

We wish the congregation of the Good 
Shepherd growth and unity of spirit, and 
we pray God’s richest blessing on all who 
in this case have been co-workers with 
the Lord. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
39 East 35th St., New York 


DEDICATION AT PONTIAC, 
MICHIGAN 


June 5 the beautiful colonial chapel of 
the Church of the Ascension was ded- 
icated. The interior and furnishings are 
finished in ivory. The church was built 
at a cost of $10,800. The chancel furniture 
and six pews were installed at a cost of 
$750. The pastor, the Rev. E. G. Berger, 
performed the act of dedication, assisted 
by the Rev. C. F. Stickles, president of 
the Michigan Synod, and the Rev. H. E. 
Schildroth, vice-president. The sermon 
was preached by A. M. Knudsen, D.D., 
divisional secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 

In 1926, Pontiac, an industrial center for 
the General Motors Corporation as well as 
other factories connected with the auto- 
mobile industry, was in the midst of a 
boom. In the spring of that year the Rev. 
C. P. Weiskotten, field missionary for the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan, visited the 
city and began a canvass. As a result, the 
first service was held Trinity Sunday, May 
30, with twenty-five present. June 20 the 
congregation was organized with twenty- 
six charter members. In October of that 
year, with the approval and aid of the 
general and synodical Home Mission 
Boards, a property, 87 x 178 feet, on which 
was situated a three-family home, was 
purchased for $18,000. Part of the build- 
ing was remodeled for a chapel and part 
served as a parsonage. The chapel was 
furnished by the synodical Board of Home 
Missions at a cost of $350. 

The years 1929-1930 brought the depres- 
sion and ended the boom of Pontiac. The 
membership of the church decreased and 
the treasury was depleted. The location 
of the church, though a beautiful site, was 
condemned by many as being poorly sit- 
uated. The large debt and the closing of 
the banks added to the gloom. In 1931 an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to reduce 
the debt to $6,000 at five per cent. In 1932 
a movement to merge St. John’s Church 
of the Augustana Synod and Ascension 
Church was also unsuccessful. During 
these years the church had been succes- 
sively served by the Rev. W. C. Stump, 
the Rev. J. N. Lentz, field missionary, and 
M. L. Canup, D.D., supply pastor. 
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Because of the severe hardships and 
handicaps it was felt by some that the 
work should be abandoned. But June 26, 
1934, the eighth anniversary of the con- 
gregation, the Rev. E. G. Berger, a grad- 
uate of the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, was called as pastor. Pastor 
Berger took charge ef the work Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, as the first full-time pastor 
since August 1930. Pastor and Mrs. Berger 
threw themselves wholeheartedly into 
what seemed almost a hopeless task. The 
small group that was left was discouraged. 
To the debt, burdensome as it was in the 
first place because of the depression, had 
been added unpaid interest and threat of 
foreclosure. The chapel after eight years 
was still only a part of a house and not 
attractive. The field was fertile, but these 
two problems—indebtedness and a suitable 
structure for worship—had to be solved. 

An agreement was reached to settle the 
first mortgage of $9,000 and $3,000 back 
interest for a cash sum of $5,000 loaned by 
the Board of American Missions. 

With the settlement of the first two 
major problems, the matter of a suitable 
building was attacked. After several re- 
visions of plans submitted by the architect 
of the Board of American Missions, one 
was found to come within the needs and 
capabilities of the congregation. Ground 
was broken January 16, 1938. 

With the completion of the new chapel, 
built in front of and attached to the pres- 
ent building, Ascension Church has a fine 
compact unit: a parsonage for the pastor 
and his family, a parish house with sep- 
arate rooms for Sunday school classes and 
organization meetings, a beautiful chapel 
for worship services, and a new basement 
which, when completed, will provide a 
splendid place for the development of 
wholesome Christian friendships. 

The church under the leadehship of Pas- 
tor Berger, besides easing the handicap 
of the large indebtedness and creating a 
suitable place of worship, was able to in- 
crease its average Sunday school attend- 
ance from 64 to 83, and its average at- 
tendance at worship from 70 to 95. During 
Mr. Berger’s pastorate 85 new members 
were received and 34 infants baptized. 

A week of special services followed the 
dedication. June 7 Synodical Night was 
observed with the sermon by the Rev. 
C. F. Stickles, president of the Michigan 
Synod. 

Young People’s Night, Mr. Arthur Sin- 
clair of Detroit in a graphic way by chalk 
illustrations gave the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible. 

On Musicale Night a concert was given 
by the Lutheran Students’ A Cappella 
Choir of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor under the direction of Clifford 
Berg. 

The special services closed with the ban- 
quet Saturday night, at which the Rev. 
H. E. Schildroth, vice-president of the 
Michigan Synod and a member of the’ 
synodical Home Missions Committee, gave 
the address. Moving pictures of the cor- 
nerstone laying and dedication were shown. 

June 12 the first regular service in the 
new chapel was conducted, at which the 
class of catechumens was confirmed and 
members received. In the afternoon a bap- 
tismal service was held. W. D. SHarrirt. 
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A HALF CENTURY IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mowpay evening, June 6, at the Church 
of Our Redeemer, Washington, D. C., 
members and friends of D. E. Wiseman, 
D.D., gathered to honor the pastor of this 
congregation. Fifty-two years ago Dr. 
Wiseman was ordained to the Lutheran 
ministry in Luther Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., by Dr. J. G. Butler pas- 
tor. He had been licensed to preach at 
Taneytown, Md., two years earlier by the 
Maryland Synod. 

At the anniversary service Dr. Carl C. 
Rasmussen, pastor of Luther Place Memo- 
rial Church, Washington, preached the 
sermon on the subject, “On This Rock I 
Build My Church.” Congratulations were 
extended by ministers and several friends 
who were present. The event closed with 
a collation in Dr. Wiseman’s honor. 


FOUNDER AIDS IN 
CELEBRATION 


THE FIFTIETH anniversary of Grace 
Church, Spring Garden Avenue, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., was honored by the 
presence of the pastor who founded the 
church, Dr. William J. Finck, on June 15. 
The congregation had fittingly marked the 
anniversary year by a series of improve- 
ments made during the past twelve 
months. First came a memorial brass pul- 
pit and lectern, dedicated on the Feast 
of the Ascension 1937; and this was fol- 
lowed on the Feast of St. Michael’s and 
All Angels by the blessing of a peal of 
three tower bells. 

When Pastor Finck established the con- 
gregation in 1888, there was only a rented 
chapel and Sunday school. The present 
building was erected by Pastor J. J. Bru- 
beck with gifts of money from First 
Church, Grant Street. At the anniversary 
this year, the final dedication included a 
buff statuary limestone altar, carved oaken 
reredos, chancel refinishing in oak, clergy 
seats, carpet, center aisle, renovation of 
the walls of the nave and a communion 
rail. 

The congregation was for many years 
a weak mission. Under the ministry of 
Pastor G. E. Swoyer it became self-sup- 
porting in 1920. Pastor George J. Muller 
has been in the field since 1924. The 
growth has been consistent and substantial 
to the present 260 communing member- 
ship. Thirty-four members of twenty and 
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more years standing were honored by the 
presentation of a gold cross. 

In this congregation forty years ago 
Charles W. Fuhr founded the first Junior 
Luther League. Both the League and the 
founder are still active in the service of 
the Lord. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
ONE PARISH 


The Rev. Oscar E. Braune recently cele- 
brated the thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
pastorate at St. John’s Church, Newark, 
N. J., his first and only pastorate. He is 
the second oldest pastor in point of service 
in Newark, N. J. 

The present church was erected in 1911. 
The congregation was founded in 1833. It 
has a membership of 600 and a Sunday 
school enrollment of 450. Mr. Braune 
served as superintendent of the school 
until last January when he committed that 
responsibility to Miss Leona Becker. 

Commenting on the fact that over fifty 
per cent of the first congregation con- 
sisted of members between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-five years, the pastor 
said: “Interest young people, and they 
will not neglect the church. I find the key- 
note of our Lutheran denomination—Stew- 
ardship—is making its appeal to our youth; 
they respond to emphasis on the impor- 
tance of personal service.” 

From an interview in a daily paper THE 
LUTHERAN learns that “just as Mr. Braune 
finds his greatest pleasure and recreation 
apart from reading, in trout fishing, so he 
finds real enjoyment, outside his ministry, 
in his work as fire chaplain and his con- 
tacts with ‘the boys’ in the fire depart- 
ment. He was appointed chaplain in 1932 
and tells with real zest of never failing, 
night or day, to respond to a second alarm 
fire and often to a single alarm.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
AND OVER 


The Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, pastor 
of Good Shepherd Church, Weehawken, 
N. J., observed the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his ordination June 19. A floral 
tribute accompanied the congratulations 
and good wishes of St. Olaf’s Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, a neighbor, and its pas- 
tor, the Rev. T. J. Alvestad. 


Dalton, Nebr. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
J. S. Rhine pastor, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary June 19. 
J. C. Hershey, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Nebraska 
Synod, preached at the 
morning service, at which 
time the choir made its 
first appearance in new 
robes. At noon the con- 
gregation assembled in 
the church basement for 
a fellowship dinner. 

W. T. Kahse, D.D., of 
Sidney preached in the 
afternoon and the Rev. 
E. F. Rohlfing of Broad- 
water assisted in the serv- 
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Take a Book to the 
Folks Back Home 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Price, 50 cents. 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


By the Staff of the Board of Education 


Price, 50 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


COMMENTARY 


Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


Price, $3.00. 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 
By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


Price, 50 cents. 


CHURCH UNITY 
By F. H. KNUBEL, D.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 


SPECIAL LUTHER LEAGUE 


TESTAMENTS 


(with Luther League Emblem) 
LL-1—Price, 50 cents; LL-2—Price, $1.00. 


At our display at the Summer As- 
semblies, ask to see the following 


Elective Courses 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. LUKE 


By PAUL J. HOH 


WORSHIP 


By T. K. FINCK 


STUDIES IN 


FIRST CORINTHIANS 


By PAUL J. HOH 


CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D. BROWN 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 


By A. J. TRAVER 


THE MINOR PROPHETS AND 
MODERN PROBLEMS 
By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


Price, Leader’s Edition, 30 cents. 
Price, Student’s Edition, 20 cents. 


The Lutheran 
Leadership Course 
The First or More Elementary 


Series 
(8 BOOKS) 


By O. F. NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 


Price—Textbooks, 25 cents each, 
Leader’s Guides, 10 cents each. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 
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from the following former pastors and 
friends: the Rev. P. O. Spehr, Hoisington, 
Kan.; the Rev. Paul Rowoldt, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; W. I. Guss, D.D., Spokane, Wash.; 
the Rev. Herman Joens, Hampton, Nebr.; 
the Rev. Hugh Dowler, Pueblo, Colo.; the 
Rev. Raymond Rhine, Malden, Mass.; and 
the local Presbyterian Church. Mr. R. E. 
Adam, one of the three charter members 
present, read a history of the congregation. 

The congregation was organized in 1913 
by the German Nebraska Synod. By 1920 
it had a communing membership of sixty 
and a voting membership of nineteen. At 
this time the congregation voted to affiliate 
with the Missouri Synod, and during the 
next eight years was served by four pas- 
tors of that synod. In 1929, after the State 
Supreme Court had reached a decision 
as to the ownership of the property, the 
congregation was reorganized through the 
efforts of W. I. Guss, D.D., president of 
the English Nebraska Synod. 

During this last period the congregation 
took on new life and has rapidly grown 
in membership and activity until today the 
records show a communicant membership 
of 104, a baptized membership of 153, and 
a confirmed membership of 130. Organiza- 
tions of the church today are a church 
school with an enrolled membership of 
60, a Ladies’ Aid with 35 enrolled, a Lu- 
ther League with 20 members, and a 
young people’s choir with a membership 
of 18. 


Rochester, N. Y. June 19 was an event- 
ful day for the pastor and members of 
the Church of the Redeemer, the occasion 
being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of the pastor, the Rev. William 
Long Dowler. The church was elaborately 
decorated with 25 cathedral candles, palms 
and garden flowers. The altar vases were 
filled with twenty-five American Beauty 
roses, the gift of the Missionary Society. 

The theme of the pastor’s anniversary 
sermon was “Christ’s Glorious Promise” 
based on the Master’s words, “Lo, I am 
with you alway.’ After the sermon the 
president of the church council, Mr. John 
F. Sanders, in a few well-chosen words 
extended congratulations and commended 
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the pastor for his faithful services. As a 
surprise little Marilyn Steffen was ushered 
up the aisle carrying a dainty basket of 
flowers and Master Donald Reid with a 
silver box fittingly engraved “Twenty-five 
Years in His Service” filled with contri- 
butions from the various organizations and 
members of the congregation. The gift 
itself is of no little value and will be used 
in part at least for the purchase of a new 
pulpit gown, but the spirit of love and 
goodwill which prompted the gift is of 
infinite value in the work of the church. 
The church was filled for the anniversary 
service and everyone seemed to radiate 
happiness and goodwill. With that spirit 
and with His continued blessing the work 
will go steadily forward. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Anderson, S. C. The first daily vacation 
Bible school to be held by Holy Trinity 
Church, Anderson, was conducted for ten 
days—June 6 to 17. The school was a de- 
cided success from many angles. Even 
though this two-year-old congregation has 
but six children as sons and daughters of 
members of the church, the enrollment in 
the church school totaled fifty-three. The 
average attendance for the ten days was 
forty-two. 

Appropriate commencement exercises 
were held on the night of June 21, at 
which time the several classes displayed 
some of the things learned. Twenty-seven 
certificates were awarded on the basis of 
attitude toward work, conduct, and at- 
tendance. 

Teachers who served in the school were: 
Miss Essie Turner (Beginners), Mrs. 
Frank H. Lucas (Primary), Mrs. Alton C. 
Clark (Juniors), Mrs. W. D. Matthews 
(Intermediates). The pastor served as 
superintendent; Mrs. E. O. Hentz was gen- 
eral substitute teacher; Henry von Hasseln 
was pianist. 

Each session was divided into a worship 
period, two class periods, a recess period, 
and a song service. 

The thing, it would seem, that stood 
out in the commencement program was 
the fact that just after the certificates had 
been awarded, one of the children ad- 
vanced to make a little talk. After she 
had expressed the pleasure of the children 
for the opportunities that had been of- 
fered, she presented the pastor with a 
contribution of money to start a fund for 
a pipe organ. This presentation came as 
a complete surprise to Pastor Clark. 

Even though in non-Lutheran territory, 
this recently organized Lutheran church 
is attracting attention for which our de- 
nomination should be proud. It is clear 
that in such territories it is impossible to 
depend upon “Lutheran stock,’ but our 
grand and noble Church is able to attract 
others as well. 


Chester Springs, Pa. St. Matthew’s, the 
Rev. Walter D. Guss pastor, was reded- 
icated Sunday morning, June 19, after 
extensive interior decorations and altera- 
tions were completed. These included 
painting the interior of the church, Sun- 
day school room and entrances in oil with 
a mottled Tiffany finish in harmony with 
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the walnut trim of the trusses in the ceil- 
ing and about the windows and doors. 
The chairs in both junior and senior choirs 
were replaced by pews. The floors were 
refinished and the cushions of the pews 
were recovered. A platform was erected 
in the Sunday school room. Upon this are 
placed the three original pulpit chairs and 
pulpit. This gives the room a pleasing 
chapel effect. A new vapor heating sys- 
tem with an oil burner was installed. 

Memorial gifts included altar vases pre- 
sented by Park V. Mostteler in memory 
of his wife. The rebinding of the pulpit 
Bible by Miss Mary Cook, Wilmington, 
Del., in memory of her father, the Rev. 
H. S. Cook, who was pastor when the 
church was built in 1879 and who had 
presented the Bible at that time. Green 
paraments for the pulpit, lectern, and 
altar made by Mrs. Guss were presented 
by Pastor and Mrs. Guss in memory of his 
parents, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Jerome M. 
Guss, and Mrs. Guss’ mother, Mrs. Mary 
Blanche Walter Slifer, and in honor of 
her father, the Rev. William G. Slifer, St. 
Thomas, Pa. 

The cost of improvements was $4,000, of 
which $2,600 was raised on or before the 
day of rededication by freewill offerings 
placed in the Jehoiada Chest. 

William C. Ney, D.D., Brookline, Pa., 
preached the sermon at “the rededication 
service and the act of rededication was 
performed by the pastor. At the evening 
service, Charles P. Wiles, D.D., delivered 
the address. C. Ray Woodland, a grand- 
son of the architect and builder of the 
building, superintendent of the Sunday 
school and author, presented the history 
of the Sunday school. Augmented choirs 
assisted at both services and the church 
was crowded morning and evening with 
rejoicing people. 

The front of the church was banked with 
flowers grown in gardens of members of 
the congregation and placed there in mem- 
ory of former members. 

The culmination of the celebration was 
held Wednesday night, June 22, when 150 
persons gathered in the lower church for 
the fellowship supper. Families brought 
their own picnic meal and the young ladies 
served coffee. The Rev. Guy E. McCarney, 
Conshohocken, Pa., was the speaker of 
the evening, and former living superin- 
tendents reminisced. The male quartet of 
St. Mark’s Church, Conshohocken, fur- 
nished music for the occasion. 


Keyport, N. J. Unanimous approval was 
granted at a special congregational meet- 
ing of Gethsemane Church for the pur- 
chase of property for the erection of a 
chapel and a house located on the prop- 
erty which will be used as a parsonage. 
This progressive mission organized in 1931 
by the Board of Missions of the United 


Lutheran Synod of New York has been’ 


holding services in the Masonic Temple 
and expects to build a chapel within the 
next year. 

Since its inception, the congregation has 
been served by two pastors, the Rev. Paul 
J. Tritschler and the Rev. William Heil, 
under whose guidance notable progress 
was made. 

The present pastor, the Rev. Russell L. 
McCullough, serving since October 1, 1937, 
was officially installed at special services 
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held prior to the congregational meeting. 
The Rev. J. Henry Meyer, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Elizabeth, and secretary 
of the New Jersey Conference, was litur- 
gist. The charge to the congregation was 
delivered by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York. 
The charge to the pastor and the official 
act of installation were in charge of the 
Rev. George R. F. Tamke, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Union City, and president 
of the New Jersey Conference. A large 
congregation witnessed the ceremonies, 
and guests were present from Lutheran 
churches in Linden, Perth Amboy, and 
Red Bank. : 
Under Pastor McCullough’s leadership 


| the congregation has made rapid progress 


. 
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and is launching forward in a co-opera- 
tive movement for the establishment of 
Lutheranism in this mission territory. 


Manheim, Pa. The annual Festival of 
the Red Rose was observed’ June 12 in 
Zion Church. This was the forty-fourth 
memorial service held by this congrega- 
tion and the forty-sixth annual payment 


-) of the red rose as rental for the ground 


upon which the church stands. The rental 
is paid in compliance with the provisions 
of the deed transferring the ground from 
Henry William Stiegel to the Lutheran 
congregation. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 


') editor of Tue LurHeran, of Philadelphia, 


) Pa., delivered the memorial sermon at 
the morning service, his subject being 
“Our Dwelling Place.” 

Between 1.30 and 2.30 P. M., hundreds 
of visitors arrived at the beautifully dec- 
orated church to witness the payment of 
the rose. Judge Robert R. Lewis of 
Coudersport, Pa., delivered the memorial 
address, which dealt with Baron Stiegel, 
ironmaster and manufacturer of rare glass. 

In presenting the rose in payment of 
the rental now due for the present year, 
the Stiegel heir, Mrs. Bessie Boyer Van- 
Tassel of Newtonville, Mass., great-great- 
granddaughter of Henry William Stiegel, 
Judge Christian E. Charles of Lancaster, 
Pa., stated that the Baron “would have 
the actual rent, or rental power, go to 
humanity and to the furtherance of re- 
ligion, and he himself would take only 
the symbol of the rent.” 

Following the Memorial Service, in the 
presence of approximately fifty persons, 
an infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Hilgaertner of Carlisle was baptized by 

i) the pastor of the congregation, Dr. J. F. 
Knittle. 


Marinette, Wis. Twenty years ago the 
Rev. W. C. Stump.arrived in Marinette 
and consulted with a number of Lutheran 
families, some of them unchurched. He 

_ found many who desired an English- 
speaking church. May 12, 1918, the first 
service was held on the second floor of 

, the Arcade Building, and June 2 the con- 
gregation was organized with twenty-five 
.charter members. June 16 the Sunday 
school was started under the direction of 

| Mr. and Mrs. Stump with nine children 
and four teachers. Twenty years later 
the church school numbers 200; the con- 

' gregation 553 confirmed members, and 391 

-communing members, with the Rev. Gar- 

rett F. Genszler as pastor. Mrs. Stump 


| _ organized the choir. A Women’s Missionary 
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Society was organized in August 1918. 
The members soon sought another place 
of worship, the house that is now the 


parsonage. This chapel, well equipped 
through the generosity of St. John’s 
Church, Oshkosh, Wis., and individuals, 
was dedicated November 24. 

February 13, 1919, the Rev. W. P. Ger- 
berding became pastor. By May 1920 it 
was decided to erect a new church. A 
beautiful $60,000 edifice was dedicated 
April 1922. In 1926 the Rev. M. A. Haker 
became pastor. The depression of 1931 and 
the years following worked a hardship on 
the congregation and pastor alike, but 
through the co-operation of ten men of 
the congregation and their families relief 
was gained, Preaching was begun at Em- 
manuel Church, Menominee, Mich. Pastor 
Genszler took charge of this parish in 
November 1936. A definite program of 
modest but steady debt reduction is un- 
der way. 

St. James Church has become a bless- 
ing to the community and has done a good 
work for the advancement of the Kingdom 
at home and abroad. One son, the Rev. 
John W. Doberstein of Norristown, Pa., 
has entered the ministry. 

The benevolence record of this church is 
good. Twenty years of joyful work and 
unceasing struggle against odds have 
created a strong body of church members 
who can look forward to greater work for 
the Kingdom. 


New York, N. Y. Pastor Cosimo Deli’- 
Osso was honored on the evening of June 
10 for his years of self-sacrificing service 
at the Italian Mission of Christ Church on 
East 19th St., New York City. Almost the 
entire council of Christ Church, many of 
the elite of the Protestant Italians of New 
York City (including Mrs. E. Pirrazzini, 
widow of the sainted professor of the Bib- 
lical Seminary of New York, and the 
Italian vice-consul, Dr. DiPalma) as well 
as Pastors John Bornhold, E. Podzsus, A. 
Weber, S. L. Testa, P. L. Buffa and H. 
Offerman, attended the anniversary din- 
ner held in the social rooms of Christ 
Church to do him honor. Messages of ap- 
preciation from Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, 
Pastor William Weidt, president of the New 
York Conference; Mr. Charles H. Dahmer, 
treasurer of the New York Synod; Dr. 
Leonard Covello, and Commissioners 
Francis X. Giaccone and Edward Cosi of 
New York City had been received. Sev- 
eral operatic selections were sung by Carlo 
Pellettieri of the Metropolitan, accom- 
panied by Mrs. W. Wiegmann, organist 
of Christ Church. The toastmaster of the 
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evening was America’s best loved Prot- 
estant Italian, Dr. Charles Fama. 

Others who paid tribute to Pastor Dell’- 
Osso’s work were Mr. Henry K. Hall, sec- 
retary of Christ Church; Mr. Louis Gre- 
gorius, treasurer of the mission; Dr. E. O. 
Cuffari, Prof. A. Cuffari, Counselors J. 
Mazzei and F. Baletta. Pastor Dell’Osso 
responded briefly to the tributes paid him. 
A deeply spiritual note of gratitude and 
hope pervaded the evening. 


New York City. Reports at the recent 
fifth annual meeting of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council showed the combined operat- 
ing expenses of twenty-nine agencies 
serving in seven functional fields in the 
Metropolitan area of the city as $1,066,476. 
The health agencies lead with $697,640, fol- 
lowed by four child caring homes at 
$136,462. 

Dr. Ambrose Hering, executive secre- 
tary, emphasized the expanding informa- 
tion and referral service of the council, 
steady progress in the co-ordination of 
services and better interpretation and 
financing. Committee reports showed ex- 
tensive lay participation. Child welfare 


work and joint financing will continue to 
be special council objectives. In addition 
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to the new Lutheran chaplaincy at the 
Queen’s General Hospital, a vacancy on 
Welfare Island is being considered. 

At the recent annual election, Dr. H. 
Brueckner was elected secretary; the Rev. 
A. C. H. Helander and F. C. Wandmacher, 
vice-presidents; and William M. Scott, 
treasurer. The Rev. E. J. Kroncke con- 
tinues as president. The general office is 
located at 105 East 22d Street. 


State College, Pa. Grace congregation 
tendered a surprise to their pastor, John 
F. Harkins, D.D., May 29, on the twentieth 
anniversary of the beginning of his pas- 
torate there. Without any knowledge of 
the congregation’s plan for celebration, Dr. 
Harkins entered the chancel, when to his 
surprise three fellow-Lutheran ministers, 
the Rev. W. J. Wagner, the Rev. C. F. 
Lauer, and G. Morris Smith, D.D., came 
to the front of the church and assumed 
the responsibility of directing the service. 
Dr. Smith, president of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, which is Dr. and Mrs. Harkins’ 
alma mater, preached the sermon, em- 
phasizing the traits of character necessary 
to such a long and successful pastorate. 

Following the reading of letters of con- 
gratulation from representatives of the 
Church and the presentation of floral 
tributes from local organizations of the 
community in which Dr. Harkins has 
rendered signal service, twenty little girls 
from the Primary Department of the Sun- 
day school marched up the aisle, each pre- 
senting her pastor with a beautiful rose- 
bud, while Mrs. Harkins was presented 
with a corsage of roses. In addition to 
this splendid demonstration of affection 
and good will on the part of the congre- 
gation the council announced that the pas- 
tor’s salary was substantially increased. 

In this twenty-year period the congre- 
gation has more than doubled its member- 
ship. Sixty new members were added dur- 
ing the past year and, as has been the 
record of the congregation since its begin- 
ning, the apportioned benevolence was 
paid in full. 

Grace Church is the home of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of Penn State. 
Many Lutheran students were present at 
the anniversary service and joined the 
members of the congregation in extending 
congratulations to Pastor and Mrs. Harkins 
and their family on this happy occasion. 


Weehawken, N. J. Making a donation 
of $5.00 to the Anniversary Appeal, the 
Hudson River District of the New Jersey 
Luther League closed its activities until 
September during its annual election 
meeting in Good Shepherd Church. Harold 
Haas, senior at Wagner College, who 
sailed June 22 for study in Germany, was 
re-elected president of the district. Four 
leaguers of the district were reported as 
students for the ministry: Alfred Beck 
and Harold Haas, St. John’s, Union City; 
Jack Mericle, St. John’s, Jersey City; and 
Walter Morton, Redeemer, Jersey City. 
The League’s basketball tourney was won 
by Good Shepherd’s team. It must be won 
for three successive seasons to be held 
permanently. The district will send a 
large delegation to the state convention, 
which will be’ held at Audubon over the 
Labor Day week-end. 
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York Springs Purish, Pa. An extensive 
plan of repairs and improvements has been 
carried on in the York Springs congrega- 
tion during the past few months. Soon 
after the Rev. Lester M. Utz entered upon 
his duties as pastor, a new asbestos shingle 
roof was placed on the church. The par- 
sonage, located in York Springs, was com- 
pletely refinished in the interior, all rooms 
were. papered and woodwork painted, a 
new steam heating system was installed, 
and new floor coverings were laid and 
blinds hung throughout the house. The 
street in front of the parsonage was paved 
with macadam and the windows in the 
church were repaired. The total cost of 
improvements in the fall was $1,276.42. 

In February plans were laid for the 
improvement of the church building. The 
interior was painted, a new indirect light- 
ing system was installed, a new chancel 
was built and furnished. The exterior of 
the church was painted; new linoleum was 
laid in the corridors and step pads were 
placed on the steps leading to the church 
auditorium; new curtains were placed in 
the Sunday school room, thus providing 
for three separate classrooms. An electric 
sweeper was purchased for the church 
along with other necessary cleaning equip- 
ment. The cemetery was cleaned and a 
power mower was purchased. 

New Common Service Books were pur- 
chased. A new lighted altar cross, new 
Gorham brass vases, walnut offering plates, 
pulpit and lectern Bibles and silk book- 
markers, pulpit, lectern, and altar cover- 
ings were presented to the church. The 
total expenditure for the improvements 
and repairs will total about $2,200. Thus 
the total cost for the improvements on 
parsonage and church will reach a max- 
imum figure of $3,500, the greater part of 
which has already been paid. 

In addition to these material improve- 
ments, the regular attendance at worship 
has increased considerably and the Sun- 
day school has grown to a marked degree. 
The contributions of the congregation for 
benevolence was increased 38 per cent 
during 1937, and the salary of the pastor 
was increased May 1. 

The Services of Rededication began June 
19 and continued to June 26. Dr. Harvey 
D. Hoover of the seminary at Gettysburg 
was the dedicatory speaker. A week of 
services was presented as follows: Chil- 
dren’s Night, Sunday School Night, Music 
Night, Young People’s Night, Community 
Night, Fellowship Night; June 26, Holy 
Communion in the morning, and rededica- 
tion in the evening. In addition to Dr. 
Hoover, the special speakers during the 
week were the Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer of Arendtsville, Pa.; the Rev. John 
Sanderson, Gettysburg Seminary; the Rev. 
George Sheffer, New Oxford, Pa.; and the 
pastor. 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


The Hastings-Grand Island, Nebraska, 
Regional Church School Association met 
for a one-day conference at First St. Paul’s 
Church, Hastings, Nebr., June 21. 

This association includes fifteen congre- 
gations of the Midwest and Nebraska 
Synods. 


—_ 
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Dr. C. B. Harmon of Grand Island con- 
ducted the opening devotion. He spoke 
briefly on the words of Christ, “I am the 
vine, ye are the branches.” After a short 
business session, Dr. W. F. Rangeler, pres- 
ident of the Western Theological Sem- 
inary at Fremont, Nebr., gave a helpful 
address on “Fundamentals in Christian 
Education ... What We Educate ... Why 
We Educate ... What We Educate With.” 

After lunch half-hour informal confer- 
ences were held in groups representing the 
different departments in the Sunday school. 

At two o’clock the Rev. R. Moehring of 
Grand Island conducted the afternoon de- 
votional. He spoke on the theme, “For Us.” 

The Rev. G. F. R. Duhrkop of Blue Hill, 
Nebr., addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject, “Guide and Standards in Parish Edu- 
cation,” highly commending the plan as 
workable in all congregations. 

The newly elected officers are: the Rev. 
H. Dumler, Davenport, Nebr., president; 
the Rev. H. Moehring, Grand Island, vice- 
president; the Rev. Haugse, Wolbach, sec- 
retary; Mr. George Kaiser, Gothenberg, 
treasurer. 

There were sixty delegates present. The 
meeting next year will be held at Grand 
Island, the Rev. R. Moehring pastor. 

Mrs. H. W. FReRIcks. 


SYNOD 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., August 20-25, at the State 
Four-H Camp. Convention opens with model 
services throughout Sunday, including Matins 
at 6.30 A. M. Auxiliary organizations will hold 
concurrent sessions during the week at this 
camp. Holy Communion will be administered 
at the closing service, 10.30 A. M., June 25. 

William M. Erhard, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Nebraska will meet at Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., in conjunction with the Midland 
Assembly, August 1-5. 

Mrs. Edgar H. Landgren, Rec. Sec. 


OBITUARY 


George Thomas Derrick 


of Burns, Miss., second son of the late Rev. 
J. L. Derrick of Goodman, Miss., departed this 
life May 3, 1938. 

He was born in Newberry County, South 
Carolina, January 3, 1869. His father left South 
Carolina in 1871 to serve a Lutheran parish 
in Georgia. Living in this state only a short 
time, he moved to Alabama, then west again 
in the year 1881, and settled in Smith County 
near Trenton, Miss., where his father served 
Zion Parish. In this community Mr. Derrick 
grew to manhood. He was confirmed in Prov- 
idence Church, and remained a faithful and 
leading member all his life, serving many years 
on the church council. 

Mr. Derrick was a prominent citizen of cen- 
tral Mississippi, always interested in the re- 
ligious and civic development of the country. 
In public school development he urged the 
establishment of grade schools for his and other 
children of the community, one school having 
borne his name, the “Derrick School.” He 
served one term as a member of Smith County 
Board of Supervisors. 

October 10, 1889, in Providence, by the Rev. 
J. Noah Derrick, he was married to Ann Ida 
Hallman, daughter of William Wilson Hallman. 
His wife preceded him in death in 1933. 

Funeral services were held in Providence 
May 5 by his pastor, the Rev. O. M. Morgan, 
assisted by the Rev. John W. Mangum, pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Synod, and the Revs. 
Dan Molder and Buckly of the Baptist Church. 
Interment took place in the adjoining ceme- 
tery. He leaves the following sons and daugh- 
ters to carry on his noble principles of life: 
Jacob Schmucker Derrick, Jackson, Miss.; Mrs. 
E. L. McIntyre, Oak Grove, La.; Reuben R. 
Derrick, Burns, Miss.; the Rev. George S. Der- 
rick of Mt. Jackson, Va.; and Mrs. R. B. Tullos 
of Columbus, Miss. G. S. Derrick. 
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the new address? This service will save THE LUTHERAN 


many dollars since the Post-Office Department now makes a 


charge of two cents for reporting a change of address to the 
publisher, which formerly was done free. Your co-operation 


will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


MARRIED 


Albert-Thompson. The Rev. Harold R. Albert 
and Miss Eleanor Mary Thompson were united 
in marriage in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, of which the g:o0om’s brother, 
the Rev. R. W. Albert, is pastor, on the evening 
of Sunday, June 12. The ceremony was _ per- 
formed by the groom’s father, the Rev. R. A. 
Albert, pastor of the Ellerton Parish. The bride 
is a graduate of Wittenberg College, class of 
1936. The groom is a graduate of Wittenberg, 
35, and of Hamma Divinity School, ’38. He 
was ordained at the recent convention of the 
Synod of Ohio and is serving as pastor of St. 
Paul’s congregation, Springfield, Ohio. 


Bream-Wessels. The extreme ends of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod were united in the 
wedding June 8 of Miss Noma Rose Wessels of 
El Paso, Tex., and the Rev. Charles S. Bream, 
pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, Casper, Wyo. 
The ceremony was solemnized in St. Paul’s 
Church, Denver, E. W. Harner, D.D., pastor, 


and R. B. Wolf, D.D., president of the synod, , 


officiating. The guests were almost exclusively 

pastors of the synod and laymen and women 

active in the synod. The music was furnished 

Bh representatives of the choir of Grace Church, 
asper. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Clare, Luther K., from 311 Fifth St., Butler, 

eee to 4 Richmond Ave., Mozart, Wheeling, 
. Va. 

Clauss, Charles D., from 516 Tilghman St., 
Allentown, Pa., to 501 St. John St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Eidam, Frederick E., from R. F. D. 1, Lan- 
caster, Pa., to 901 Manor St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Groseclose, A. L., from 656 Summit Ave., Pas- 
adena, Calif., to 801 N. Michigan Ave., Pas- 
adena, Calif. 

Holman, H. Stanley, from 761 N. 25th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to 7408 Pershing Blvd., Ken- 


osha, Wis. 

Kraemer, I. R., from 7408 Pershing Blvd., 
Kenosha, Wis., to 242 E. Park Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

Miller, Frank H., from 757 Franklin Ave., 


Wilkinsburg, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Box 163, St. 
Petersburg, Pa. 

Mountz, S. M., from 431 E. Orange St., Lan- 
caster, Pa., to 158 E. Vine St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Pettit, John A., from 221 Fourth St., Law- 
renceburg, Ind., to Box 5277, Puerto de 
Tierra, Puerto Rico. 

Pontow, H. R., from 408 Holliday St., Michigan 
City, Ind., to 702 E. Tenth St., Michigan 
City, Ind. 

Schnur, D.D., George H., from 709 E. 11th St., 
Erie, Pa., to 636 Lincoln Ave., Erie, Pa. 

Shaughnessy, J. E., from 1061 Evergreen Ave., 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 1515 Evergreen 
Ave., Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shetlock, Bela, from 347 E. Clarkson Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 5310 N. Water St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Simon, D.D., E. W., from 303 W. 4th St., Long 
Beach, Calif., to Hessel, Mich. 

Trexler, D.D., Charles, from 28 E. 73d St., New 


York, N. Y., to 100-11 Herrick Ave., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 
Zirkle, Martin L., 


from White Top, Va., to 
Wardensville, W. Va. 


CORRECTION 


In the obituary of Mrs. Emily A. Stirewalt 
in the issue of THe LuTHERAN of June 8, 1938, 
the names of two sons who _ survive were 
omitted. They are Jacob P. Stirewalt, Luray, 
Va., and John M. Stirewalt, Washington, D. C. 
Six sons survive instead of four as stated in 
the notice. We regret the omission. 

M. L. Stirewalt. 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies, 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
pot soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLY KILLER 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES? 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Presidemt 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Convert Pledges Into Cash 


LYNN COLLECTION SHEETS 
A—for building fund or debt 
B—for single budget 
C—for current expense and missions 
D—for budget, missions’ building fund 
Send for samples, state which needed 
Church Finance, 30 N. LaSalle, Chicage. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
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Characteristic and Distinctive 
Features 


For each weekday there is a choice 
Bible verse serving as a memory 


The Ready Seller 


For Years Hundreds of Church Societies have profited from its sale 
Thousands of Christian Homes have benefited from its use 


An unobjectionable, serviceable and profitable method of money-raising by 
means of which church organizations can easily make from $10.00 to $100.00. 

It is a useful and inexpensive article. Its low price and amazing values prompt 
its purchase without much necessity for intensive sales effort. Thousands of homes 
have become accustomed to its use and eagerly await each new issue. Many homes 
need more than one copy. It is most suitable as a Christmas remembrance and is 
often purchased in quantities for this purpose. 


A Notable Group of Bible 
Pictures in Six Colors 


gem, or guide in daily Christian liv- 
ing, or as stimulus to family devo- 
tions. 

Large black figures are used for 
weekday dates while Sundays and 
major festivals and holidays are em- 
phasized in red. Monthly moon 
phases are pictured. 

Morning and Evening lessons in- 
dicated for each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar 
dates of preceding and following 
months. : 

The appointed lessons and colors 
for the Church Year are indicated 
for Sundays and festivals. 

The Church Year plan serves a 
useful purpose in definitely con- 
necting up daily private and per- 
sonal devotion with the public and 
group worship of the Church. 

The Scripture Verses represent a 
careful thematic arrangement paral- 
leling the Chureh Year. 


Suggestions for Successful Results 


NOTE LARGE MARGIN OF PROFIT and liberal 
terms indicated below. 


ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organization or indi- 
vidual to undertake the sale of this calendar. 


MAKE AN EARLY START. The best time is soon 
after church activity gets under way in the fall. A 
single copy put on display advising with whom orders 
may be placed will help to create a demand and inter- 
est prior to a sales campaign. 


INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your sales cam- 
paign as many others besides your members will ap- 
preciate having this superior Scripture Verse Calendar 
brought to their attention. 


Arrangements should be made in every congrega- 
tion for some members or organization to undertake the 
sale of this calendar. No other money-raising plan of 
this nature equals it in dignity, in satisfaction to pur- 
chasers, in pleasure to those engaged in its sale and 
profits that result. 


Full Size of Calendar, 914x151 in. 

The twelve calendar pages with 
cover are bound together at the 
top with a metal binder, 
cord for hanging. 


A splendid selection of pictures 
reproduced in color, that you will 
want to keep and frame. The fol- 
lowing subjects are included in the 
selection: ; 
Cover—I Am the Way, the Truth, 

and the Life 
January—The Tribute of Love 
February—Our Lord and His Dis- 

ciples 
March—The Last Supper 
April—Woman, Why Weepest Thou? 
May—One Fold and One Shepherd 
June—Christ and the Children 
July—The Sermon on the Mount 
August—Jesus Teaching by the Way 
September—Christ. and the Pharisees 
October—The Tribute Money 
November—Divine Guidance 
December—The Star of Bethlehem 


with 


Prices 
To Churches or Representatives 


(The last column is of special interest) 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 

100 17.00 30.00 13.00 

200 32.00 60.00 28.00 

300 45.00 90.00 45.00 

500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


Terms—Cash within thirty days after shipment, pro- 
viding order is signed by a pastor or officer of an 
organization. Transportation extra on quantities of two 
hundred and over. Calendars are not returnable. 


ORDER EARLY. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


July 13, 1938 


